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VERY fearch into remote Antiquity, infpires us with a 

pleafure fomewhat fimilar to what we feel upon the rccol- 
leGtion of the earlier occurrences of our younger days: dark, 
indeed, and very confufed the remembrance; yet {till we love 
to look back upon thofe fcenes, in which innocence and tran- 
quility bear, or feem-to bear, fo great a proportion. But how 
agreeable foever enquiries of this nature may prove in grati- 
fying our curiofity, the advantage would be trifling if they refted 
only here. They are farther ufeful in promoting the advance- 
ment of other kinds of learning; for, an acquaintance with the 
caufes whence arts and fciences had their rife, will probably 
‘dire&t us to the methods moft conducive to their-perfection. 
Nor is the Hiftorian lefs than the Philofopher indebted to the 
Antiquarian. It is from that painful collection of. opi- 
nions, aud the feemingly tedious inductions of the laft, that 
the firft draws his materials for the afcertainment of truth, ga- 
thers order from confufion, and juftly marks the features of 
the age. 


It is true, however, that as refearches into Antiquity are be- 
yond the abilities of the many, fo are they calculated only for the 
entertainment and inftru€tion of the few. The generality of Rea- 
ders regard inveftigations of this nature, as an uninformed Ruftic 
would view one of our India-warehoufes; where he fees a thou- 
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fand things, which, being ignorant of their ufes, he cannot think 


convertible to any valuable purpofe; and wonders why people 


travel fo far, and run fuch hazards, to make fo ufelefs a collection: 
Experience would, however, convince him, that from fuch ac- 
caitions as thele, different artifts take the materials of their 
different occupations ; and that the miftake lay not in the col- 
le&tors, but in the obferver. 


The more polite every country becomes, the fonder it feems 
of inveftigating Antiquity; yet it happens fomewhat unfértu- 
nately for this. branch of Science, that it is always cultivated 
to moft advantage, at thofe times when a people are juft begin- 
ning to emerge from primeval obfcurity. The firft Writers 
have the materials of many preceding ages to chufe from, and 
all that remains for their fucceflors, is to glean what they have 
left behind. From hence therefore we may infer, the great 
indulgence that fhould be fhewn to a Writer, who, in an age 
fo enlightened as ours, continues to cultivate fo laborious a part 
of learning: as his materials, in fuch a cafe, are not of his own 
chufing, he may often feem triflingly minute, many conjectures 
will be offered ypon flight probabilities, and thofe opinions which 


he fuppofes peculiarly his ow n, may appear to be the repeated 


‘ obfervations of former Writers. 


As to our Author in particular, his learning is extenfive; 
and his candour, good fenfe, and modefty, ferve to adorn it. 
He profeiies himfelf not bigotted to any opinion, but willing to 
have his own examined, though not defirous of controverfy: fuch 

talents cannot fail of rendering a fearch after truth pleafing, even 
though the enquiry fhould prove abortive. 


He draws the origin of the inhabitants of Europe from the 
northern parts of Alita, antiently called Scythia: whofe co- 
lonies fpreading fouthward, fettled near the Euxine Sea, un- 
der the general name of Cimmerians,—by whom in all pro- 
bability, the other parts of Europe were afterwards peopled. 
The firft Europeans, whofe Hiftory is tranimitted to us, 
are the Greeks, who had their original from Scythia, as ap- 
pears from what Strabo relates, that the Greeks were an- 
tiently called Barbarians; but Scythian and Barbarian were 
fynonimous terms, and confequently, how much foever that 

poli te people might have been afhamed of their rude pro- 
genitors, they could be derived from no others. Their very 
yods, whom they feemed fo fond of making natives of Greece, 
were probably of Scythian original: and it deferves notice, that 
fume of the greateft nations, in all ages, have valued themfelves 
upon being defcended from Scythian conquerors. “Thus the 
modern Moguls boaft their detcent from Tamerlane; ~, 
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all the royal families of Europe claim.kindred with the Goths ; 
and we may fee, by our own hiftory, how careful the Saxon 
Princes were to trace up their feveral pedigrees to Woden. ‘The 
Greeks, Phoenicians, and Egyptians did the fame, only with this 
difference, they would have it thought that the Gods were na- 
tives of their refpective countries; and there is no doubt but 
each had as good a right tothem as the other. However, whe- 
ther the Titans, or Gods, were originally Scythians, the polte- 
rity of Japhet, or whether they were Pheenicians, defcendants 
of Ham; our Author thinks it certain, that they were temporal 
Sovereigns, that they poffeffed large territories, and were other- 
wife greatly interefted in the affairs of Europe: that probably, 
in their times, one common language prevailed over Europe; 
and that the remains of {uch a language are {till to be found in 
different places, particularly fuch as have had no commerce with 
ftrangers, but were fecured from the inroads of Jater languages, 
* Such,’ fays he, * are the mountains of Bilcay, the retreat of the 
old Cantabrian ; which is ftill preferved entire, in f{pite of all 
the conquefts that kingdom has undergone from Carthaginians, 
Romans, Goths, and Moors, The old Gallic gave way to 
the Teutonic, but is ftill fpoken in Armorica, or Bafs Bretany. 
The Britifh funk under the Roman yoke, and would have 
been utterly extirpated by the Saxons, had it not taken refuge 
in Wales and Cornwall; in which latt place it is now almoft 
extinct. The Highlands of Scotland, and the numerous ifles 
upon that coaft, are fo many barriers of this antient language; 
‘ and above ail, Ireland, where it is thought to be preferved 
© moft uncorrupt.’ To fupport his reafoning in this particular, 
the Author gives us the following auecdote, taken from his 
friend the Rev. Mr. Reynolds, Fellow of Eton-College, &c. 
“In my middle age, at a particular friend’s houfe, | tound a 
“ near relation of his, one Mr. Hutchins, of Frome, juft come 
‘“< into England out of Spain, from Bilboa, where he had belong- 
‘* ed to the factory the better part of twenty years; who, among 
‘* other things, told us, that while he was there, fome time 
“¢ after the Proteftants became entire mafters of Ireland, there 
‘© came over to Bilboa an Irifh; Roman Catholic prieft, that 
“© knew neither Englifh nor Spanifh. When the perfon to 
“* whom he was recommended, being at a lofs what to do, 
‘¢ brought him to the Englith factory, to fet if any one there 
‘© underftood Irifh; but to no purpofe: till fome mountain 
“¢ Bifcainers, that ufed Bilboa-market, coming to the houfe 
“© where he lodged, and talking together, were perfeétly un- 
“ derftood by him, and on his accofting them in Irifh, he 
““ was as well underftood by them, to the ereat furprize of 
“ a)) that knew it, as well Spaniards as Englifh.” This, if 
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true, feems a confirmation of the affinity between thofe Jap- 
guages, that are evidently derived from the fame fource, viz, 
the Celtic, which may be ftiled the univerfal language of the 
poft-diluvian world, and a iifter-dialect of the Hebrew :—bue 
the foregoing anecdote has been ftrongly contefted, by a Wri- 
ter in one of the Magazines, who denies the faét;  aflert- 
ing, that there is no affinity between the Irifh and Bifcayan 
languages: and appealing fo all who have any trade or inter- 
eourfe with Bifcay. 


Our Enquirer goes on to five an account of the war of 
the Titans, and of the Cabiric myfteries, which were by that 
means introduced. He dwells confiderably upon this fubjeét, 
as being the fir known zra in the hiftory of Europe, and 
therefore eflential to an enquiry into its language and inhabi- 
tants. The refult of his reafonings upon this head is,’ that 
Uranus, Saturn, and Jupiter were powerful princes, fovereigns 
over a vatt empire, comprehending all Europe, and great part 
of Afia: that this empire exifted long before thofe petty king- 
doms of Greece, that boalted fuch great antiquity; that the 
Titans were mafters of all the knowlege derived from the fons 
of Noah; that they had the fame religion with the people of 
the Eaft, 7. e. either worfhipped one God, or, if more, the fun, 
moon, and fiars: and that their defcendants in the Weft were 
the firft who ict up the groffer idolatry of paying divine honours 
to their progenitors. 


The Titan language therefore, our Author confiders as the 
vehicle of the firft knowlege which dawned in Europe ; and fup- 
pofes, that whatever antiquity and learning the Egyptians might 
have pretended to, it was, in all probability, derived to them 
from Scythia. ‘The Egyptians pretended to no fcience till the 
time of Thoth, or Hermes Trifmegiftus, who does not appear’to 
have been a native of Egypt; and if we may believe Sanconia- 
thon’s hiftory, came no further off than from Phoenicia; but I 
rather, fays the Enquirer, fufpect he wasaScythian. We haye 
no other certainty of the time when Thoth lived, than what is 


_colleéted from the book fathered upon him, which calls Uranus 


and Saturn his anceftors, and from them our Author fuppofes he 
derived his fcience. This he thinks antiquity fufficient, and that 
from this beginning the Egyptians became famous in the follow- 
ing ages, and in their turn were pofleffed of all the learning then 
in being.—-Agreeable to the natural courfe of things, the arts had 


- their periods; they flourifhed for a feafon in one country, and then 


funk, and rofein another. “The Greeks, to whom we owe all 
profane hiftory, feemed to have loft-their due reverence for it, 
and thought themfelves beholden to other nations4or their learn- 
ing ; buta little reflection might have taught them, that their 
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country, from the firft ages, was the feat of arts and fciences, 
Aftronomy, for inftance, had evidently its origin among the 
Europeans, The planets are diftinguifhed by Titan names; Ura- 
nus, the father of the Titans, is reprefented as an obferver of the 
ftars; Hyperion, one of. his fons, is faid to have found out the 
motion of the planets. Atlas, fon of Japetus, another Titan, is 
called the fupporter of the heavens ; and his brother Prometheus 
is acknowledged to be the founder of the Chaldean aftronomy. 


The Author proceeds to prove, that the Barbaric fphere, fo 
much difputed about by critics, was only the northern hemif- 
phere, cultivated by the Scythians ; and he thus concludes his rea- 
fonings upon this fubject. ‘ Should it be afked how and when 
« the Greeks became ignorant in matters that fo much concern- 
‘ ed their honour and original; I anfwer, that their ignorance 
‘ began to appear at a time when they prided themfelves moft 
‘ upon their knowlege ; this is often the cafe with particular 
perfons,. and cuftom and example make it more general, 
From the firft ufe of reafon, men took a pleafure and found 
their advantage in tranfmitting to pofterity paft tranfaGtions 5 
at firft by the help of memory, and then by fome more lafting 
tokens, fuch as the fetting up of rough ftones, which was 
one of the moft ancient methods. But when in time fuch 
marks could not be underftood without tradition, and where 
that fail’d were of no further ufe; fomething more fignificative 
was required, which perhaps gave birth to iculpture and writ- 
ing. Thefe began upon ftones or trees, with rude delinea- 
tions of the things intended to be recorded; which by degrees 
were reduced to more contracted figns and characters, fuffi- 
ciently intelligible to the learned of the feveral countries where 
they were ufed. In this manner all knowlege was conveyed 
for many ages, witnefs the ancient learning of Egypt, and 
the living inftance of the practice in China. When the 
Greeks had gained the more compendious method of expref- 
fing their fentiments by words in alphabetical letters, the 
foon grew weary of writing by characters, as well they mjght ; 
and by this means perhaps enriched their language, and made 
it fo copious and harmonious as it appears at prefent. But 
they feem from that time to have forgot, as ufelefs, what was 
contained in their former writings, or retain’d it but very ime 
perfectly, and as it were by tradition.’ 
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As the Grecian and Roman languages encreafed, the Titan 
language proportionably decreafed: though it kept its ground a 
confiderable time in the weftern parts of Europe, where it might 
ftili have flourifhed in a greater degree, had it not been continu- 
ally expofed to irruptions from the North, 
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The Author rext proceeds to confider the Gothic Langua 

a dialect very different from the Celtic, which probably had ts 
origin in the more northern parts of Afiatic Scythia, and par- 
took more of the northern idiom, as the Celtic had more of the 
eaftern. The people in Crim Tartary, mentioned by Busbequius 
as {peaking the Gothic or Saxon Language, feem to be the old 
Goths, from whom the language of Engl and is partly derived, 


Having thus fettled the origin of the inhabitants, language, 
and learning of Europe, he proceeds to vive an account of the 
origin of their letters allo. “he invention of thefe, he fup- 
pofes, tranfcending human genius, can only be afcribed to God ; 
from whom Mofes firft received them upon Mount Sinai: and 
that Cadmus, who was probably a Jew, conveyed the difcovery 
into Europe. Our Author’s reafonines on this head are but 
flichtly fupported, nor have they even novelty to recommend 
them, as Mr. Anfelm Baily * and others, partic ularly thofe of the 
Hutchinfonian caft, have pre-occupied his conjectures. 


As our Author has fpoiled the Egyptians of their learning, fo 
neither will he allow them an alphabet. Their books being 
written in fymbolic and hierogly phic characters, were unintelli- 
gible to thofe nations who knew the ufe of an alphabet. The 

atins, 2s all authors agree, received their letters from the Greeks, 
who, at different times, fent colunies into Italy, where they improv- 
edtheir old arts, and gave birth tonew ones. The T yrrhenes, or 
Ftrufcans, were the firft politep eople in Italy; - and in the early ages 
of Rome, the Roman youth were inftructed in the Etrufcan lan- 
guage by way of accomplifhment, But, adds our Author, whena 
nation is arrived ata certain pitch of politenefs, it often becomes 4 
prey to another lefs civilized. “This was the cafe, continues he, 
with the Etrufcans and Romans. As the one increafed in power, 
the other, .who before were held to be the moft accomplifhed 
nation,, funk in efteem, as is ufual with a conquered people. 


© The Etrufcan language (a fpecies of corrupt Greek) being 
at Jeneth extinét, the materials defigned to preferve it, were 
foon deftroyed, or buried in ruins; the too common fate of 
monuments, wherever ignerance prevails. Here they under- 
went a long night of oblivion, till the revival of true Jearn- 
ing, which is always accompanied with a veneration for an+ 
tiquity. Thefe monuments, as time and chance brought 
them to light, were carefully preferved by perfons of curiofity 5 
who, though they underitood them not, yet judged, that 
hereafter they might be intelligible to others, and therefore 
worth preferving. Tt is more than a century fince fome of 
thefe infcriptions have been made public, and in this laft age 
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¢ a new fcene of literature has been opened by their means. 
¢ Whole volumes have been filled with Etrufcan fculptures and 
‘ infcriptions, and attempts have been made to illuftrate and 
¢ explain them.’ 


It does not appear what letters the moft antient Celt ufed 
in writing, the remains of their language now to be found in 
books being written in the common charaéter of the country, 
where their defcendants lived. ‘The Author thinks it may be 
taken for granted, that they made ufe of hieroglyphics only, as 
we faid before of the Scythians in general. But the Goths 
are an exception; for they had an alphabet peculiar to them- 
felves, confifting formerly of fixteen letters, which is thought 
to be juft the number in the Gteek and Phoenician Alphabets, 
In fhort, as all languages, fays he, were derived from one, fo 
it is but reafonable to-think the fame of all alphabets: and their 
affinity with each other, ferves to prove that they had all the 
{ame fource, viz. the Hebrew, or Cadmean. 


Thus we fee through what regions of conjecture, doubt, 
and palpable obfcurity, our truly inquifitive Author has ex- 
plored his way. He catches every gleam of light that an ex- 
tenfive acquaintance with the antients can afford him, but he 
often, however, feems to have a favourite hypothefis in view, 
by which, we doubt, he is biafled fomewhat from that truth 
he profefles to inveftigate. It can no way affect the interefts 
of our religion, though we fhould not admit the Jewifh na- 
tion to be that fountain of learning and letters from whence 
the reft of mankind have been fupplied: which would be al- 
lowing them greater marks of honour than their beit Writers 
evcr arrogated to themfelves. ‘This way of thinking appears 
to have been moft warmly embraced by Eufebius, and other 
Chriftian Writers, through a laudable, though perhaps miftaken 
zeal, for a caufe of which they were the champions.—But it 
is more our bufinefs to exhibit the opinions of the learned, 


than to controvert them. ; fh 





An Intredu&ion to Languages, literary and philofophical ; efpecially 
to the Englifh, Latiny Greek, and Hebrew: ex biting at one 
view their Grammar, Rationale, Analogy, and Idiom. In 


three Parts. By Anfelm Baily, L.L.8. 8.10. 5s. Ri- 


vington. 


CALIGER affigns the man he would have completely :mi- 
ferable, no other employment than that of compoiing 
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grammars, and compiling dictionaries: perhaps with reafons 
as there is not, in the whole Encyclopadia, a more laborious, 
yet a more unthankful ftudy, than that beftowed on the rudi- 
ments of Language. ‘The labour in other parts of Science may 
be great, but it is alfo apparent: in this, as in the Mine, it is 
exceflive, yet unfeen. This confideration may probably have 
been the caufe, that few good eflays upon Language are to be 
found among us: men whofe talents were equal to fuch an 
undertaking, chufing to employ them on more amufing ftudies; 
and thofe who were unequal to the tafk, thewing only by their 
unfuccefsful attempts, how much a well executed performance 
of this kind was wanting. ‘To eccho back the rules of former 
Grammarians, to tranflate Latin grammars into Englifh, or 
Englith grammars into Latin, requires but fmall abilities, and 
has been the practice of many late Writers in this fpecies of 
erudition. But to trace language to its original fource, to affign 
reafons for the juftnefs of every rule in grammar, to fhew the 
fimilitude of Languages, and at the fame time every diftinguifh- 
ing Idiom of each, was referved for the ingenious Writer be- 
fore us. 


In the firft and fecond parts of his work we have the rudi- 
ments of the four Languages referred to in the title, explained, 
with the utmoft precifion and brevity; thofe rules which ferve 
for one Language being adapted, with very little variation, to 
the other three. Here no technical term is ufed, till it be firft 
made plain by a definition ; and reafons are always affigned for 
the peculiarities of languages, and ufages in fyntax. 


The third part contains four Differtations; in which, as thefe 
are calculated for entertainment as well as inftruction, our Au- 
thor often indulges fome peculiarities, ingenioufly fupported, 
though very liable to be controverted. ‘The firft treats of the 
poffible number of fimple founds in fpeech, of which he prefents 
us with an alphabet: by thefe founds alone he would have 

bildrontaught to read, being of opinion, that they might learn 
by ths method, in a few months, what they are years in ac- 
quiring by the other, now ia ule among us. The Author isled 
from his enquiry concerning the origin of fimple found, into 
an examination, whether language is the natural refult of man’s 
own induftry, or whether communicated to him by fome fu- 
perior power? ‘ If,’ fays he, ¢ in the ordinary courfe of things, 
© Janguage is tranfmitted in a conftant feries from parents to 
© children, we muft go back till we arrive at fome point of 
© time wherein the firft of the human fpecies, whether one, 
© two, or a thoufand, could not receive language in this chan- 
¢ nel; but it muft have been derived to them in as extraordinary 
© a manner as their exiftence, from the fame fountain that gave 
¢ them 
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them their being. Wecannot help apprehending, but that 
the firft man’s creator muft be his inftruétor in language as 
well as duty, teaching him how to form articulate founds and 
words, giving him knowlege of things, their attributes, ac- 
tions, and relations, as wellas the power of affigning them 
their names.” Tothe fame origin our Author attributes the 
ufe alfo of alphabetical writings, and is of opinion, as we have 
hinted in the preceding article, that the alphabet was firft given 
by God, to Mofes, on the Mount. His reafoning on this head 
is curious, if not fatisfactory: however, we mutt decline the 
particulars for want of room. 
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The fecond diflertation treats of the changes of- founds in 
pronunciation ; how far they may be imitated in writing; and 
the chief caufes of the variationin words. As we have feen fome 
modern innovations in our language, with regard to {pelling, Mr. 
Bailey may be an ufeful monitor, to warn writers againi{t fuch 
affectation. * Language,’ fays he, * by following pronuncia-. 
‘ tion in writing, may be fo altered from itfelf, as to become 
‘ new, and rendered fo vague in its meaning, that books writ 
‘ even but an hundred years paft, have the appearance of being 
‘ barbarous, and to the furviving generation are fcarce intelligi- 
© ble.—Pronunciation might be left to take its courfe, vary ever 
¢ fo much and ever fo often; but writing, as being the only pre- 
€ fervative of a language, ought to be kept to fome ftandard. 
‘ Orthography fhould be fteady, be made the guide to Orthoepy, 
‘ or at leaft a check upon it, and not orthoepy be the guide to 
© orthography. Had fuch arule as this, founded in reafon and 
© the nature of things, been attended to in all writings, though 
‘ itis eafy to fee that it required a knowledge equal to divine, 
© to be able to write words truly in the firft language; pofterity 
‘ would not have found fo much difficulty as they now do in 
© underftanding them, the etymology and meaning of words 
© would have been more determinate, and the ftreams of know- 
‘ lege traced with more certainty up to their fountain head,’ 


The fubjeé of the third differtation is ftyle, or the art of juft 
wiiting; that of the fourth, elocution or the art of fpeaking: 
both contain rules that may be ufeful, hints that are new, and 
ingenious obfervations. Upon the whole, the Author attempts 
to give a rational and univerfal view of language, from its ele- 
ments, through its feveral combinations and powers, in writin 
and fpeaking. He is pofieffed of learning to examine his fubject 
minutely, and good fenfe to avoid incurring the imputation of 
pedaansy ; fo that his book will be found equally ufeful to the 
‘ , te tic, 

udent, and entertaining to the critic Go- ~tk 
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Mevraroyia: five Tragediarum Graecarum Deleéus. 8vo. 73, 


Fletcher, Oxford. Seld alfo by Rivington aud C?, London. 


R. Burton, whofe former productions in the learned lan- 
guages are more than fufficient proofs of his abilities for 
an undertaking of this nature, has here prefented the public with 
an Edition of five Greek tragedies, indifputably the beft in that 
tongue; and we may venture to add, fuperior to all that were 
ever compofed in any other, Three of thefe are, the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, the Ocdiputs Coloncus, and the Antigoné of SOPHOCLES; 
the firft peculiarly excellent for its fine complication of terror 
and diitrefs, e!pecially towards the cataftrophe ; the fecond, for 
its pathetic opening, which Milton has fo happily imitated in 
his Sampfon Agonijfes ; the third alfo a mafter-piece, for what is 
called by Ariftotle the T'wy eresrodiwy osxovomsav, the juft difpo 
fition of incidents. ‘The other tragedies in this book are the 
Pheeniffe of Furtpipes, and the Septem ad Thebas of ZEscuy- 
Lus, which, though inferior to thofe of Sophocles, have, how- 
ever, with great propriety, a place in this Edition. ‘They are 
introduced with intention to fhew, (as our Editor expreffes it) 
in materia confimili ingeniorum diffimilium concertatio, the efforts 
of different geniufles in the fame {pecies of compofition. 


This Edition, as we are informed, was long fince under- 
taken; but the death of a young gentleman, who was princi- 
pally inftrumental in forwarding it, occafioned its being for fome 
time difcontinued : and it had perhaps been totally fuppreffed, 
but for the affiftances given the Editor by Dr. Markland and 
Mr. Heath, and the advantage of printing at the expence of the 
fund bequeath’d to the Univerfity, by Mr. Rolle, for purpofes of 
this nature. 


This work is a performance of much lefs oftentation than 
ufe ; not being calculated to amufe the critic, but to advance 
the learner. “Ihe notes annexed contain no minute philological 
difquifitions, which are often ftill mere obfcure than the text, 
and counteract their intention, by encreafing that labour which 
they profefs to leflen.—Here we have the conduct of the Drama 
laid open, the grammatical difficulties explained, the different 
readings exhibited, and the text receiving proper light from a 
juft pun@uation. Notwithftanding this, the learned Editor 
jecms fenfible of one objection that may be raifed againft the 
prefent performance, viz. That he has given no Latin tranila- 
tion of thetext, as is ufual in moft Editions of the Greek claffics, 
This objection has taken fome pains to obviate. “The idioms 
of the Greek and Latin languages, as he obferves, are fo diffe- 
rent as to render a tranflation very difficult, if not impofhible ; 
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but though fuch a labour were adtually effe€ted, it would rather 
obftruct than promote the ends it feems intended to anfwer. 
He who, in learning Greek, has continual recourfe to a tran- 
flation for affiftance, is infenfibly drawn into a difufe of his 
orammar and lexicon, the proper guides for introducing him to 
an intimacy with the language he defires to be acquainted with. 
¢ Opibus alieni adjutus nihil de fuo promet; nihil demum marte 
proprio fibi elaborandum efle cenfebit: & velut in regione ig- 
nota hofpes inelegans, ducem fecutus aliquando falfum, fepe 
fallacem, huc illuc temere circumvagabitur: & cum Greciam 
univerfam itinere rapido peragraverit, nihil fere de Grecia, 
nihil vere Atticum aut quovis modo memorabile, domum re- 
portabit.” We fhould in this refpeé&t imitate fuch as firft 
revived Greek learning in the Weft; who, without tranfla- 
tions, inftructed thofe that afterwards became fo eminent for their 
{killin this enchanting language. 


al 


en ee ee 2 


The affiftances, however, which are denied in a tranflation, 
are amply recompenced here, by the explications of every mate- 
ificult ygefithe text, in notes at the bottom of each page; by 
a feparate phraf€ology ; and bya lexicon of the uncommon words 
fubjoined to the whole. Thefe are the helps offered the fcholar, 
and we will venture to aflert, that the learner, who will be at 
the pains of reading Sophocles, with only the affiftances here 
afforded him, will.know more of the real beauties of the ori- 
ginal, and the true ftructure of the Janfuage, than if he fpent 
double the time in poring over a faulty Latin verfion. ‘The 
tranflations hitherto publifhed of Sophocles, will be more apt to 
lead the {cholar aftray, than to direct him to the meaning or 
{pirit of the original; for, whether through ignorance of the 
language they attempted to tranflate, or through an awkward 
affeation of elegance, certain it is, they are almoft always mif- 
taking the meaning of their author. 


Though much may be faid in commendation of the defign 
and ufefulnefs of the Edition now before us, there is room tor 
fome objection to the method which our Commentator has 
thought proper to purfue. Notcontent with the Illuftrations at 
the bottom of each page, he adds, by way of appendix, his 
Gsvtecas Opovrides, or Scholia, which are the retult of more 
mature deliberation. ‘“Thefe fecond thoughts, which were not 
entered upon, as we are informed, till the other parts of the 
work were printed off, are not only a further comment upon the 
original, but fometimes corrections of his former annotations, 
which they frequently profefs to contradict, amend, or explain. 
This ingenuous way of con‘effing one’s faults, though it fhould 
ferve to thew a man’s modeity, may, it is feared, rather tend 
to prejudice his reputation in other reipects, Some upay be 2 
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toremark, that criticifms which could, upon a review, want fo 
much amendment, were prematurely inferted: they may fay, 
that it would have been moft prudent in our Editor to have 
kept his work by him, till repeated amendments had rendered a 


_ palinodia unneceffary.—And we may add, though /econd thoughts 


are generally allawed the preference, yet our Annotator, it muft 


 beconfeffed, often corrects himfelf, where there feems very lit- 


tle occafion for correction. ‘Thus, for inftance, in Od. Typ. 
7% Taras prots wxAaiz. This is otherwife explained in his 
Acurepas Qeovrides ; Scil. re maras ynyovores. Perhaps not fo 
well, Compare, in the fame manner, his note, and his correc- 
tion of the firft line of the fecond act. 


But inftances of this kind are rather to be confidered as marks 
of too much circumfpection, than as errors. As to the edition, 
upon the whole, it may be numbered among the moft corre& 
produétions of the Britifh prefs, fome few faults in the accentin 
excepted. The book is certainly well calculated for the ufe of 
fchools ; and deferves all the encouragement due to the beft pers 


formances of this kind. 
Qo - oe tk 





The Tufculan Difputations of Marcus Tullius Cicero. In five 
Books. A new Tranflation. By a Gentleman. 8vo. 5s. 
Whifton. 


HE panegyric upon Cicero, which Erafmus hath left us, 

at the fame time that it does juftice to the merits of the 
philofopher, reflects honour on the tafte of his encomiaft. I 
am incapable of determining, fays that judicious Critic, whe- 
ther or not my judgment be improved by time, but cer- 
tain it is, Cicero never fo much pleafed me in youth as he now 
does in my old age. I am now at a lofs whether moft to ad- 
mire, the divine felicity of his ftile, or the purity of his heart and 
morals. His influence upon me rifes almoft to infpiration; 
and I always feel myfelf a better man upon every repeated peru- 
fal. I make no fcruple, therefore, to exhort our youth to {pend 
their hours in reading and retaining his works, rather than in 
the vexatious difputes, and ill-manner’d controverfies which at 
prefent perplex mankind. For my own part, though I am 
now in the decline of life, yet as foon as my prefent undertak- 
ings are completed, I fhall think it no reproach to feek a renew- 
al of my acquaintance with my Cicero, and an increafe of that 
intimacy which has been for many years interrupted. 


How 
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How differently does Montaigne exprefs himfelf on the fame 
Subject, when he gives us to underftand, that though he finds 
much entertainment in Seneca or Plutarch, he could never gain 
any from Cicero. For, fays the Frenchman, inftead of begin- 
ning to talk upon the fubject propofed, he blunts the edge of 
curiofity by fuperfluous divifions ; and the time which fhould be 
employed in argument, is waited in adjufting preliminaries, 


The truth is, Montaigne was, during his whole life; what 
Erafmus was in his early youth, incapable of thinking conneéted- 
ly; fo that this celebrated effayift only expofed the defe&ts of 
his own underitanding, by attempting to detract from the reputa= 
tion of Cicero. The concurrent teftimony ofall antiquity, and of 
modern times, fufficiently confutes him ;it being univerfally agreed, 
that no Philofopher has more forcibly recommended all thofe ge- 
nerous principles that tend to exalt and perfect human nature. 


From hence, therefore, we may infer, how much the pub- 
lic is bound to acknowledge every judicious attempt to tranflate 
any part of the works of a Writer fo juftly admired as Ciceros 
If the Tranflator fucceeds in fo difficult an undertaking, the 
motives to virtue acquire a more univerfal diffufion, and our 
language makes a valuable acquifition: fhould he fail in the 
execution, the great difficulty of the work may, in fome meae 
fure, plead his excufe, and the ufefulnefs of the defign fhould 
foften the rigour of cenfure. 


It is not without reafon that this elegant Roman has been 
thought the moft difficult to be tranflated, of al] the claffics. The 
Tranflator muft not only be mafter of his fentiments, but alfo 
of his peculiar way of expreffing them. He mutt have acquired 
a ftile, correct without labour, and copious without redundancy. 
The difficulty is not fo much to give his fenfe, as to give it in 
fuch language as Tully himfelf would have fpoke, had he been 
an Englifhman. To follow him in a verbal tranflation, is te 
catch his words only, and lofehis fpirit. This /tera/ timidity, 
if we may fo exprefs it, where the Tranflator cautioufly moveg 
from word to word, for fear of going aftray, is ftill the more 
unpardonable, as Cicero himfelf has given us dire¢tions to the 
contrary. Nec tamen exprimi verbum e verbo neceffe erit ut interpre~ 
tes indiferti folent. His example alfo, as well as his precept, teaches 
us to avoid this error: what liberties does he not take with Plato, 
Euripides, and others! their fentiments remain their own, but 
their language is always expreffed in the manner of Cicero, 


The Tranflator before us has fallen into the error of which we 
have been complaining ; fo that Cicero appears, in this Englith 
Drefs, not unlike fome difguifed hero in Romance, who, though 
concealed 
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concealed in the garb of a peafant, {till moves with an air of 
fuperior dignity. 


Thefe Tulculan difputations were compofed by Cicero when, 
under the dictatorfhip of Czefar, be was excluded from any fhare 
in the adminiftration ; at which time, as he informs us, he was 
obliged to fubftitute retirement and ftudy, to fcenes of more 
active employment. ‘The work is divided into five books; the 
firft of which teaches us how to contemn the terrors of death, and 
to look upon it as a blefling rather thanan evil. The fecond, 
to fupport pain and affliction with a manly fortitude. The 
third, and fourth, to moderate all our complaints and unfeafineffes 
under the accidents of life. The fifth, to evince the fufficiency of 
virtue to make man happy. It was Cicero’s cuftom, in his leifure 
hours, to take fome friends with him into the country, where, (to 
ufe the words of this very incompetent Tranflator) he uled to 
* order one to propofe fome thing which he would have difcuffed. 
* I difputed (fays Tully) on that either fitting or walking. | 
© have compiled the /chools, as the Greeks call them, of five days, 
© in as many books ; it was in this manner. When he who was 
© the hearer had faid what he thought proper, I difputed againf 
© him.—To give you a better notion of our difputations, I will 
© not barely give you an account of them, but reprefent them to 
© you as they were carried on.’ Perhaps there never was a finer 
or more fpirited dialogue, conducted with greater eafe, or ma- 
waged with more impartiality, than this, zm the original. After 
having filenced the objections which his antagonift had brought 
againtt his doctrine, of death’s being no evil, Cicero finally efe 
tablifhes it, with that fpirit and energy which his prefent tranfla- 
tor has very impotently endeavoured to preferve: let the reader 
judge for himfelf, from the following {pecimen. 


¢ Should it indeed be our cafe to know the time appointed by 
© God for us to die, Jet us prepare ourfelves for it with a plea- 
fant and grateful mind, as thofe who are delivered from a jail, 
and eafed from their fetters, to go back to their éternal and 
(without difpute) their own habitation; or to be divefted of 
all fenfe and trouble. But fhould we not be acquainted with 
this decree, yet fhould we be fo difpofed, as to look on that 
laft hour as happy for us, though fhocking to our friends ; 
and never imagine that to be an evil, which is an appoint- 
ment of the Immortal Gods, or of nature, the common pa- 
rent of all. For it is not by hazard, or without defign, 
that we have a being here; but doubtlefs there is a certain 
power concerned for human nature ; which would neither have 
produced nor provided for a being, which, after having gone 
through the labours of life, was to fall into an eternal evil by 
death. Let usrather infer, that we have a retreat and haven 
¢ prepared 
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prepared for us, which I with we could make for with crouded 
fails; but though the winds fhould not ferve, yet we fhall of 
courfe gain it, though fomewhat later.’ 


The exordium of the third book is, in the original, one 


of the fineft paflages in all antiquity: let us fee how it reads 
here. ¢ What reafon fhall I aflign, Brutus, why, as we 
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confift of foul and body, the art of curing and preferving 
the body fhould be fo much fought after, and the invention of 
it, as being fo ufeful, fhould be afcribed to the immortal 
Gods ; but the medicine of the foul fhould neither be the ob- 
ject of enquiry, whilft it was unknown, nor fo much im- 
proved after its difcovery, nor fo well received or approved 
of by fome, difagreeable, and looked on with an envious eye 
by many others? Is it becaufe the foul judges of the pains and 
diforders of the body, but we do not form any judgment of 
the foul by the body? Hence it comes that the foul never 
judgeth of itfelf, but when that by which itlelf is judged is in 
a bad ftate. Had nature given us faculties for difcerning and 
viewing herfelf, and could we go through life by keeping our 
eye on her our beft guide, no one certainly would be in want 
of philofophy or learning. But as itis, fhe has furnifhed us 
only with fome few fparks, which we foon fo extinguifh by 
bad morals and depraved cuftoms, that the light of nature is 
quite put out. The feeds of virtues are connatural to our 
conftitutions, and were they fuffered to come to maturity, 
would naturally conduét to us an happy life; but now, as 
foon as we are born,*and received into the world, we are in- 
ftantly familiafized to all kinds of depravity and wrong opi- 
nions ; fo that'we may be faid almoft to fuck in error with 
our nurfe’s milk. When we return to our parents, and are 
put into the hands of tutors and governors, we imbibe fo 
many errors, that truth gives place to falfhood, and nature 
herfelf to eftablifhed opinion. ‘To thefe we may add the 
poets, who, on account of the appearance they exhibit of 
learning and wifdom, are heard, read, and got by heart, and 
make a deep impreffion on our minds. But when to thefe 
are added the people who are as it were one great body of 
inftructors, and the multitude who declare unanimoufly for 
vice, then are we altogether overwhelmed with bad opinions, 
and revolt entirely from nature ; . fo that they feem to deprive us 
of our beft guide, who have afcribed all greatnefs, worth,and ex- 
cellence, to honour, and power, and popular glory, which indeed 
every excellent man aims at: but whilft he purfues that only 
true honefty, which nature has in view, he finds himfelf bu- 
fied in arrant trifles, and in purfuit of no con{picuous form of 
virtue, but a fhadowy reprefentation of glory. Forglory is a 
real and exprefs fubftance, not a merc fhadow. It confifts in 
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¢ the united praife of good men, the free voice of thofe who 
© form true judgments of excellent virtue; it is as it were the 
© very echo of virtue, which being generally the attendanton 
laudable actions, fhould not be flighted by good men. But 
popular fame, which would pretend to imitate it, is hafty and 
inconfiderate, and generally commends wicked and immoral 
actions, and taints the appearance and beauty of the other, 
by afluming the refemblance of honefty. By not being able 
to difcover the difference of thefe, fome men, ignorant of real 
excellence, and in what it confifts, have been the deflruétion 
of their country, or of themfelves. And thus the beft men 
have erred, not fo much in their intentions, as by a miftaken 
conduct.’ 


An nAnAannnr Renan & 


The claffical reader will perceive, that the fpirit of the origi- 
nal is, in a manner, totally extinguifhed in this tranflation. In- 
deed, fuch is the gentleman’s obfcurity in fome places, fuch are his 
miftakes of his author’s meaning in others, fuch is the meannefs, 
affectation, and impropriety of his language throughout, that it 
is really matter of furprize to us, how fuch a work came into 
print ; efpecially when we take the poetry into the account, 
which is below all criticifm, and even contempt. 


In fhort, the prefent performance is fo totally deftitute of every 
kind of merit, which might ferve to qualify our cenfure, that 
we cannot avoid concluding, with Cicero, upon another occa- 
fion, Objecro, abjiciamus ifta, et femiliberi faltem fimus; quod affe- 
quemur et tacendo et latenda. Ad. ATT. 

Go ~th 











An Introdué&tion to the Doétrine of Fluxions. By John Row. 


The Second Edition, with additions and alterations, 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
Noon, 


r ‘pee Treatife was firft publifhed in the year 1751, but 

no account of it having yet appeared in our Review, we 
think it incumbent on us to take notice of this new Edition, 
publifhed in 1757. 


The do€trine of fluxions has been taught by various authors 
but very few have confidered themfelves as writing to learners; 
the higheft and moft difficult operations have been the principal 
objects of their attention, while the introductory or fundamental 
parts have been treated in too concife a manner to be underftood 
by thofe, who are ftrangers to this moft ufeful-and elegant me- 


thod of computation. A plain introduction was wanting r 
lea 





























Jead the young ftudent gradually from the firft principles to the 
more intricate parts of this fcience, explaining every difficulty, 
and removing every obftacle that might obftract his progrefs : 
and this is what Mr. Rowe has attempted in the treatife before 
us. He has explained the new method of algebraical notation, 
introduced by Dr. Wallis, and ufed in all fluxionary traéts ; 
with the manner of reducing quantifies into infinite feries. It 
muft indeed be owned, that thefe particulars do not immediately 
relate to the doctrine of fluxions; but as they are abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to be known before any progrefs can be made in fluxio- 
nary computations, and not to be found in the common books 
of algebra, it was certainly right to introduce them here, that 
nothing might hinder the learner’s progrefs in this delightful, 
though difficult ftudy. 


This treatife is divided into two parts, The firft treats of the 
direct method of fluxions, or that by which we find the fluxion 
from the generated quantity or fluent being given: and the fe- 
cond, the inverfe method, or that wherein, from the fluxion 
being known, we find the fuent. ‘To this is annexed an 
Appendix, containing a collection of mifcellaneous queftions, 
with their anfwers, to illuftrate the doétrine delivered in this 
treatife. 


In the firft part, after explaining what is meant by the terms 
fluxion, increment, moment, fluent, &c. and the new method 
of algebraical notation, the author proceeds to fhew the method 
of finding the fluxions of quantities in fo plain a manner, that 
we are perfuaded no perfon, with proper application, can meet 
with any difficulty in underftanding it. The third chapter of this 
part, treats of the maxima and minima of variable quantities, 
and the doctrine is delivered in the fame obvious manner as be- 
fore; fo that this difficult part of fuxions, which has fo often 
proved the ze plus ultra to mathematical ftudents, may be eafily 
underftood. In the fourth chapter, the manner of drawing 
tangents to curves is explained ; in the fifth, that of finding the 
points of inflection, or of contrary flexure in curves: the fixth 
that of finding the radius of curvature; and the feventh that of 
finding the nature of an evolute of a given involute curve.—We 
fhall only obferve further, with regard to this firft part, that the 
demonftrations of the rules for finding the fluxions of fluents, 
and the methods of drawing the general expreffions for the fub- 
tangent, &c. are lefs liable to the objections of the author of 
the Analyft, than thofe in moft other treatifes of this nature. 


The fecond, which is the moft difficult part of the fluxionary cal- 
culus,namely,thatof finding the fluent from the fluxion being given, 
is introduced with the doctrine of infinite feries.. And here the 
Rey. Dec. 1758. Mm fame 
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fame plain and perfpicuous method is followed, as in the firft 
part: fo that we are perfuaded, a learner, after looking into 
Mr. Rowe’s book, will find the doctrine of fluxions not fo diffi. 
cult to be attained, as is generally imagined. 


It muft not however be fuppofed, that the whole doétrine of 
the fluxionary calculus is deligered in this treatife ; it is intended 
as an introduétion only ; buf'when the precepts it contains are 
well underftood, the reader will find no difficulty in purfuing 
this ftudy toa much greater length. ‘Thus, for inftance, the 
do&trine of fecond, third, &c. fluxions is omitted, as alfo the 
manner of finding the centers of gravity, percuffion, and ofcil- 
lation, with feveral other particulars of that nature. 


Here it may not, perhaps, be improper to take notice of the fre- 
quent complaint, that Sir Ifaac Newton’s doctrine concerning a 
nafcent or evanefcent quantity, is not eafy to be underftood ; but 
furely it is not more difficult to attain an adequate notion of thefe 
quantities, than of a mathematical point, which, though void of 
magnitude, is the foundation or root from whence all magnitudes 
have their rife. For whoever confiders how a line is generated, 
cannot but perceive, that the generating point, in moving accord- 
‘ing to fome direction, and therefore defcribing a flowing line, 
mutt, in a very {mall part of time, defcribe a very {mall part of the 
generated line, which is what is meant by an increment; and as 
at the inftant of time that the generating point begins to move, 
at that very inftant an increment begins to be generated, 
or exift, this arifing increment, or quantity, is called a 
nafcent increment or quantity. On the contrary, after 
a line has been generated, if we imagine the generating point 
to return back, and move towards the place it firft fet out 
from, inthis cafe, the line will conftantly decreafe, and the 
very fmall part of it run over in a very fmail part of time, is 
called a decrement: and as the generating point, in returning 
back to its firft fituation, muft of neceflity, by this retrograde 
motion, continually diminifh the line, fo when it arrives at the 
place from whence it firft fet out, the line will by this means be 
totally deftroyed or annihilated, and that decrement with which 
it vanifhed, or ceafed to exift, is called an evanefcent decrement, 
or an evanescent quantity: and as increments, generated after this 
manner, become greater or lefs, in proportion to the velocity 
with which the generating point begins to move, fo the different 
degrees of velocity with which fuch increments arife, are called 
their refpeétive fluxions; where all confiderations of time, and 
acceleration of motion, are totally and abfolutely excluded, and 
muft therefore be the firft ratio of the increments, as arifing, or 
in the lait ratio of the decrements, as vanifhing.—T hefe obferva- 
tions we thought proper to annex to an article of tiis kind, as 
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many have complained that thefe terms, fo often found, not only 
in mathematical, but other treatifes, convey no adequate idea ; 
but, on the contrary, tend to render the fubjeé ftill more difficult 


and perplexing. 
é' B 


A Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bifhop of St. David's, 
concerning the admiffion of unqualified Perfons into Holy Orders. 
Wherein are fuggefted, fome expedients for fupplying the Church 
with a more learned clergy; efpecially where non-academics are 
ujually ordained. 8vo. 1s. Cooper. 





HIS letter is written with an excellent defign, and breathes 

a {pirit of candour and benevolence. The Author ob- 
ferves, that the ignorance of the clergy has always been confi- 
dered as the greateft hindrance to religion, and that it will ever 
be the occafion of great grief to every ferious Chriftian. What 
he propofes, therefore, is to fupply the principality of Wales, 
the inhabitants of which are, in general, poor, and cannot af- 
ford to give their fons a liberal education, with more learned and 
better clergymen, by pointing out a plain and eafy method of 
training up young perfons for the miniftry of the church of Eng- 


land. He addrefles himfelf to the bifhop of St. David’s, becaufe 


apreater number of non-academics, he fays, are ordained in 
that diocefe, than in the other three Welfh diocefes. 


The ftate of religion, he obferves, in the more remote part 
of the kingdom, is deplorable; the chief caufe of it, an incom- 
petent clergy ; and this defect owing to an improper education. 
Young people, who come immediately from ordinary country 
{chools, or young men, who have been three or four months at 
adiflenting academy, are, notunfrequently, he fays, admitted 
into the miniftry ; and from fuch what can be expected? Our 
two univerfities, though eminently ufeful in their kind, are 
not of themfelves fuffictent to redrefs this grievance. ‘They are 
defigned more immediately, to train up youth in arts and {ci- 
ences: and gentlemen, who have had the advantage of a 
learned and polite education, will hardly condefcend to take 
upon them the fatigue and trouble of ferving three or four 
churches, forthe trifling confideration of twenty or twenty-five 
pounds a year. 


As it is not in the power of our univerfitics, therefore, to 
fupply the deficiency which occafions this grievance, our Au- 
thor thinks, that young perfons, defigned more particularly tor 
the Chriftian Miniftry, fhould have fchools or academies, more 
particularly adapted to qualify them for fuch an office, wherein 
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nothing fhould be taught but morals, divinity and piety, and 
that a fubfcription fhould be fet on foot for the encouragement 
of proper tutors. He gives a fhort {ketch of the method of edu. 
cation which he thinks ought to be purfued in fuch feminaries ; 
and what he {ays upon this head is not only very fenfible, but 
fhews great goodnefs of heart, and a truly chriftian difpofition, 
—We heartily wifh that what he propofes may meet with due 


encouragement. 





Remarks upon the natural Hiflory of Religion, by Mr. Hume, 
With dialogues on heathen idolatry, and the chriflian religion, 


ByS.T. 8vo. 2s. Dodifley. 


HE Author of thefe Remarks, Xc. appears to be a friend 
to religion and freedom of enquiry ; but he has advanced 
nothing, in our opinion, that can give the judicious reader any 
high idea of his difcernment or acutenefs. His remarks upon 
Mr, Hume’s Natural Hiitory of Religion are extremely fuper- 
ficial, and fcarce contain any thing that deferves particular no- 
tice. Theifm, he thinks, was the primary religion of man- 
kind ; fince itis more confiftent with our idea of a rationa! crea- 
ture, to believe, that its religion, or the fenfe of its duty towards 
its Creator, at firft arofe from the conclufions of its reafon, ra- 
ther than from the fuggeftions of its fears: and though man- 
kind in antient times appear, as far as hiftory reaches, to be Po- 
Jytheifts, yet in more ancient times, we are told, before the 
knowlege of letters, or the difcovery of any art or fcience, itis 
probable that men entertained the principles of theifm. If it be 
afked, To what caufe was itowing that mankind fo ftrangely de- 
generated? our Author aniwers, [hey were compelled to em- 
brace idolatry for political purpofes. This is the point he en- 
deavours to prove in his dialogue on heathen tdolatry, where 
we meet with many quotations trom Greek and Latin authors ; 
but nothing fatisfactory upon the fubject. 


It was extremely difficult, he thinks, if not impofiible, fora 
Jegiflator, in the early ages of the world, to govern a commu- 
nity that was refined with the arts, without the afiftance.of 
idolatry ; it wes necefiary therefore, he fays, to apply to this in- 
ftitution for political purpofes. “The brutal worfhip of the Egyp- 
tians he produces as a remarkable evidence in favour of his af- 
fertion: hear what he fays. 

¢ The Egyptians werea fharp and fenfible people by natur2, 
© as born ina fine climate, and withal were very numerous. 


They 
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They inhabited a country, whofe foil was made extremely fer- 
tile, by the annual fediment of the Nile, and were neither 
much employed in agriculture, or commerce; fo having an 
opportunity of improving their underftanding, would oradu- 
ally become refined by cultivation. They were soverned, 
by aking, priefthood, and foldiery ; who were not only vefted 
with the whole legiflative and executive power, but had like- 
wife the property of the whole kingdom in their own poffef- 
fion. A ftate, thus exercifing its F skepew authority over 


¢ fuch a people, might rea fonably be jealous of their enquiring 


into their natural rights and privileges, and that they would 
probably confpire to fubvert a government, by which they 
were fo unjuftly deprived of them. Therefore every. expe- 
dient was to be tried, and the moft effectual laws to be infti- 
tuted, in order to preferve fuch a powerful and injured people 
from rebellion; and no other contrivance feemed fo likely to 
fecure them from uniting in an alliance againft the ftate, as 
keeping them in Ura and generating 2 mutual env 
and malice amongft the The fir # they effected by con- 
cealing the fciences in h hierogh ‘phics, and confining it to the 
prieftho od, and withall by compelling the fons of the mecha- 
nics, hufbandmen, tradefmen, and fhepherds, to follow the 
feveral vocations of their fathers, from generation to genera- 
tion, and prohibiting them from meddling with the attairs of 
the ftate, under the penalty’ of a fevere punifhment. The 
other was likewile performed, by appointing different animals 
to be worfhipped in different cities Sy which being natural ene- 
mics to each other, would neceflarily engage their feveral 
votaries in difputes concerning them, and bea perpetual occa- 
fion of quarrels and contention with each other. A people 
thus divided in their opinions about thefe objects of their wor- 
fhip, would be very effectually prevented from confpiring 
apainft the eftablifhment; and fo the government, in the 
mean time, remain fecure i in their illegal pofleffions,” 


This may ferve as a fufficient fpecimen of our Author’s abilt- 


ties, for unfolding the policy of antient ftates, and renders any 
farther account of what is advanced upon this fubjeét, unnecef- 
fary. In the Dialogue on the Chri//ian Religion, there is nothing 
to be met with but what has been often repeated ; nothing urged, 
| but what has been often urged with much greater accuracy “and 
firength of reafoning. 


ee Pee. 
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An Effay on Planting, and a Scheme for making it conducive te the 
Gury of God, and the Advantage of Soctety. By the Rev. Mr, 
William Hanbury, Reétor of Church-Langton, in Leicefter- 
foire. 8vo. 18. Printed for Parker, in Oxford; and fold by 
Rivington and Fletcher in London. 


N our firft view of Mr. Hanbury’s title-page, we imagined 

he had fallen upon fome new fcheme for the propagation 

of Chrifiianity; but the moment we began to turn over his 

pages, it appeared, that not the planting of religious truth, but 

of timber-trees, for the glory of God, was the fubje& of the 

reverend Writer’s Effay: a fubject on which, though not once 

mentioned in the thirty-nine articles, he has, neverthelefs, la- 

viihed as much heat and zeal, as if he had been defending the 

Athanafian creed, or proving the natural alliance between 
church and ftate. 


After all, however, we fee nothing criminal in Mr. Hanbury’s 
zeal for tree-planting ; the warmth of his fiyle may be confi- 
dered but as a faible at the worft: yet it muft be allowed, that 
had he recommended his {cheme with lefs enthufiafm, and re- 
buked the dijmantlers of our woods and groves with lefs paffion, 
his arguments, might have loft nothing of their weight on that 
account. We entirely agree with him in his notions of the im- 
portance of renewing and maintaining the national ftock of 
timber trees. As he juftly obferves, ‘to fee thofe increafing 
* funds for future fhipping totally funk, and no care taken to 
¢ raife others, mutt fenfih!y affect every Britifh heart, who knows 
¢ that his nation’s fafeiy confifts in her wooden walls:’ yet we 
can by no means fubfcribe to the propriety of his beftowing the 
opprobrium of uillainy on the mere neglect of Planting. Nei- 
ther do we think with him, that there cannot be a more genteel, 
as well as a more rational amufement: the rea/onablene/s of our 
keeping up and culiivating many of our woodlands, and even of 
making new plantations, will be contefted by few; but the 
gentility of it is not altogether fo apparent. 


Notwithftanding thefe, and other inftances, that might be given, 
of our Author’s enthufiaftic prepofleffion in favour of his fub- 
jet, —of which he has honeftly hinted his confcioufne/s, in more 
places than one,—his view is undoubtedly commendable and 
patriotic; and we fincerely with, that, excepting the heat of his 
imagination, all the landed gentlemen in the kingdom were like 
Mr. Hanbury: fince the worft that we can perceive in him, 
is only, that he is one of thofe ‘ peculiar people, zealous of 
* ood works,’ who, with the beft intentions in the world, 
4 “ca 
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veal quantum fufficit for any undertaking, have feldom the power 
of perfuafion in fo great a degree, as to make many profelytes. 


After having faid a great deal in praife of Groves and Forefts, 
of Oaks and Elms, of Planting and Gardening; and expend- 
ed much rhetoric and pathos, in Jamenting the general neglect 
of planting, and in exhorting his Readers to take care in time, 
left-we * fhortly be left without a Chriftmas-log ;’—our public- 
fpirited Effayift thus proceeds to try the force of example. 


‘ Such a nurfery,’ fays he, ¢ as I have been infifting upon to 
‘ be requifite in every county, I have now in Leicefterfhire : 
© the trees, plants, feeds, &c. &c. will be all fit for fale in Sep- 
‘ tember 1760. And here I muft prevent thofe, who at this 
‘ place might be apt to think I had been haranguing merely 
‘ for my own benefit, with acquainting them, that twenty-four 
‘ gentlemen of honour and worth, have accepted of the truft 
¢ and difpofal of the money arifing from the fale of them; the 
‘ greater part of which is deftined for charitable purpofes, and 
* not appropriated to my own advantage. 


‘ To proceed then to what I have in my collection, and 
‘ which will, as I faid before, be of proper fizes for tranf- 
‘ planting in September 1760. And I fhall take care to keep 
‘ up my plantation, fo as to be able to make a yearly fale every 
‘ September ; a catalogue of the particulars of which will be 
¢ annually printed off. 


‘ I have in this nurfery, 


‘ 1, Foreft Trees of all forts, and of the beft breed; both 


* Deciduous and Evergreen. : 
‘ 2 Great variety of American Plants. | 
‘ 2. Flowering Shrubs ; of thefe I have a curious collection. 
‘ 4. Green-houfe Plants. 
‘ 5. Perennial Flowers, both bulbous and fibrous, 
‘ 6. Seeds of Annuals. 


‘ 7. Every article in the Kitchen-Garden ; the moft curious 
* in its fort. 


¢ 8, Fruit Trees of all forts, viz. Of Peaches, rich and 
* curious, near fifty forts. Of Nectrines, near twenty forts. 
¢ Of Apricots, twelve forts. Of Cherries, near thirty forts, 
© Of Pears, more than fixty forts. Of Apples, near fifty forts, 
‘ Of Plums, near fifty forts. Of Vines, near forty forts. Of 
‘ Figs, near ten forts. Of Goofe-berries, near thirty forts. 
© Currans, Quinces, Medlars, Walnuts, Nuts, &c, &c. 
Mm 4 : ‘Tn 
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‘ In fhort, the whole number of Trees and Plants, amount 
to feveral viindiod thoufands ; which will grow, when tranf- 
planted, in any foil, as they are raifed, at leaft moft of them, 
upon one which is very barren, and of little or no value, 
Trees that are thus carefully propagated from the beft forts, 
and properly managed while young, will immenfely repay, the 
prime coft of purchafing them: they will fhoot with -ten 


times the vigor and beauty of one tranfplanted wild. from 
the woods.’ 


He then proceeds to enumerate the good purpofes to which 


the fund raifed by this means is to be applied, viz. 1. To de- 
corate the church belonging to the place where the Truftees 
mect; 2. to purchafe an organ for the church; 3. to found 
a charity-fchool ;. and 4. (as the charitable fund may increafe in 
length of time) to purchafe livings, to be in the gift of the fo- 
ciety, and to be beftowed only. on thofe clergymen who have 


acted in every particular, fo as to do honour to the cloth; 


«© —zealous for religion, and true to every juft and honeft ceale? 
He concludes with a warm inveétive againtt § the fcandalous fin 
¢ of Simony,” and a pious apoftrophe to the Univerfity of Ox- 
ford; in which he pathetically laments the ill confequences of 
the a& to reftrain colleges from purchafing advowfons of 
livings. * How deplorable,” fays he, * is the confideraticn, that 


the power of relieving diftrefed merit is taken out of your 
venerable hands, O OXFORD! Your goodnefs might o- 
therwife diffufe itfelf over the whole ifland, and the principles 
of Religion, Virtue, and honeity, be univerfally received and 
refpeéted ! But though sniaiiesiad arts and courtly envy have 
debarred you of this privilege, may you not by PLANTING 
cultivate thofe eftates which are happily out of the reach of 
facrilegious hands, which your pious founders beftowed upon 
you, and which have not been mifapplied, but converted, as 
much as in you Jay, TO THE GLORY OF GOD, 
AND THE ADVANTAGE OF SOCIETY. If I have 
emuloufly catched your noble flame, and wifh to ftrike out a 
{cheme, which may anfwer the fame laudable Purpofes, I 
acknowlege it to have arifen from the principles imbibed un- 
der your tuition, and from feeing the noble {cience of BO- 
TANY honoured by you, as it deferved.. Thefe motives 
conjointly have induced me to recommend PLANTING, 
(under the Plan I propoted, and fhall adhere to myfelf). as 
the only means to refcue ourfelves and our pofterity from dit 


trefs, and as a probable method of mending our hearts, as 
well as improving our fortunes.’ 


The perufal of this pamphlet naturally led us into a reflection 


on the happy temper of the times, and the bleflings of his pre- 
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fent Majefty’s mild and beneficent government. Zeal is an ac- 
tive principle ; it will be at work ; and if not properly direéted; 
it may do mifchief. The fame principles will be found in mens 
minds, in all ages; but the example of the fovereign, and the 
temper of his adminiftration, no doubt, muft-influence the 
manners and conduét of the fubject: and hence it is, that 
thofe zealous propenfities which, in the days of cloiftered ig- 
norance, and popifh bigotry, (when both Prince and People 
were the flaves of monkifh impofition, and prieftly power) 
might only have ferved to light up the blaze of perfecution, and 
put mifguided men upon playing the Devil for the take of God! 
—that very difpolition, the fame overflow of zeal, under the 
more benign influence of a free Proteftant government, takes 
an ufeful, or at leaft a harmlefs turn: inttead of cutting down 
the woods to fupply faggots for Smithfield fires, it is employed 
in cultivating them for the more falutary purpofes of improving 
our eftates, and providing for the prefent and future profperity 
of the nation, 


We have not thrown out this obfervation with the leaft 
view to reflect upon the reverend Author of the prefent Effay. 
The Gentleman is entirely a ftranger to us. We never heard of 
him before; and we know nothing more of him, than what 
feems fairly inferable from his pamphlet, viz, that he is a very 
warm, but doubtlefs, at the fame time, a worthy man. “His 
public-fpirited {cheme feems to demonftrate this; and we fin- 
cerely wifh him the utmoft fuccefs in his charitable undertaking: 
hoping, in return, that he will take no offence at our falling 
into a random thought ; which, if it implies any thing, implies 
a compliment, and more than a compliment, to the clergy of 
the prefent age, from a comparifon of their behaviour with that 
of too many of their miftaken predeceflors. It is with the 
higheft fatisfation we daily fee fo many inftances of the better 
fpirit of the modern clergy ; and it is with the fincereft pleafure 
we take this opportunity of publickly declaring, that we have no 
idea of a higher human chara¢ter, than than of a pious, can- 
did, benevolent,—in one word,—a truly CurisTIAN Divine. 


G 





Socrates, A Dramatic Poem. By Amyas Bufhe, E/g; 4. A. 
F.R.S, 4to. 3s. Dodiley. 


HE purpofe of this Gentleman, in rendering the tragi- 

cally memorable ftory of Socrates into a dramatic poem, 

in blank verfe, is declared in the laft period of a fhort adver- 
tifement 
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tifement prefixed to it, in the following terms. ‘It is with 
* the view to introduce the knowlege of this wonderful man, 
© and his fyftem, to thofe, whofe want of leifure, and different 
© purfuits, have prevented them from ftudying the dead lan- 
© guages, that he comes abroad in this drefs, to entertain (we 
‘ a and inftrué the Reader, to whofe candour and favour 
* we venture to fubmit him.’ So laudable an intention muft 
befpeak a candid reception of the performance it has produced ; 
the principal excellence of which, however, cannot be fuppofed 
to depend on any poetical embellifhments of the Tranflator ; 
but on the intrinfic juftnefs and elevation of the fentiments of 
this extraordinary enlightened Athenian; and on a juft repre- 
fentation of the conduct and charaéter of aman, who, upon a 
full confideration of all circumftances, feems fcarcely paralleled 
in ftory. ‘Thefe fentiments, and this character, are not unfuit- 
ably exprefled, according to the lights which Plato and Xeno- 
phon have left us on thishead: but as the Phedon of the for- 
mer, which is chiefly verfified into this drama, is alfo tranfla- 
ted into Englifh profe, it is not improbable that many may 
think profe preferable to poetry, and particularly to dramatic 
poetry, on fuch a fubject. Indeed, thelearned Tranflator feems 
not inapprehenfive of this, when he declares to his noble patron 
in the dedication, ‘ it was calculated for the clofet, not for the 
© ftage.” Many, neverthelefs, may have no objeétion to its 
poetical, and even dramatic drefs, who might be lefs difpofed 


to fo grave aleffon in profe; and this was probably one motive 
with Mr. Buthe for a dramatical verfion of it. 


Neverthelefs, as all our learned, and many of our mere Eng- 
lifh Readers, are no ftrangers to the fentiments and cataftrophé 


of this famous Philofopher, we chufe to give fpecimens from 


fuch parts of the work as may more truly be fuppofed the Tranf- 
Jator’s, viz. from the chorus’s, which are in rhyme; though 
even here we may confider the character and fublimity of this 
infpired Philofopher as habitually animating them. 


The hymn to beauty and virtue, about the middle of the firft 
act, is poetical, and judicioufly difpofed. The firft femichorus 
deferilgs the pleafing appearauces and effects of material or phy- 
fical beauty. The fecond exhibits the analogy of that with 
virtue, or moral beauty, whofe fuperior worth or luftre it, at 
the fame time, afferts. After which the full chorus thus hap- 
pily reprefents their combination, or rather identity.—We 
could, however, have wifhed the abfence of the heavy exple- 
tive marked in Italics, in the fifth line. 


Beauty and virtue are the fame ; 
They differ, only in the name, 
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What to the foul is pure and bright 

Is beauty in a moral light ; 

And what to fenfe does charms convey 
Is beauty in the nat’ral way: 

Each from one fource its effence draws, 
And both conform ‘to nature’s laws. 


The chorus at the end of the third a@, though extended to 
about thirty lines, contains, in effect, only that noble fentiment 
and affecting image in Horace, of the man of abfolute integrity 
—fi fragius illabatur orbis, impavidum ferient ruinae. But the 
prayer of Socrates in prifon, after his fentence at the beginning 
of the fourth act, is folemn, pious, and fublime ; and in this our 
worthy Author has probably indulged his own religious afpira- 
tions, 2s nearly as he could, in the fpirit of Socrates ; fince we find 
herein more than we can recollect of what antient hiftory has 
teftified in this refpe€& concerning him. This aét clofes with 
a chorus on the moral ceconomy ; concluding.with the follow- 
ing ftanza, wherein the fame relation and analogy is fuppofed 
between Will and Reafon, as between natural and moral beau- 
ty: which, however, does not appear to us equally clear 
or ftriking. 


Will then and Reafon are in kind the fame, 
And ftand diftinguifh’d only in the name ; 
For Choice, where Reafon fails, is blind, 
But, with it, of the moral kind ; 
For then both Will and Reafon draw 
Eternal truths from Nature’s law, 
While moving paffions are the active {prings 
Which give the foul to rife on Reafon’s foaring wings. 


The drama clofes, after the death of Socrates, with a chorus 
of etherial fpirits, from which we have tran{fcribed the follow- 
ing ftanzas: 


There in fable weeds array’d, [ Pointing to bis body. 
All that of Socrates could die, 
Releas’d from mortal care is laid ; 
Of parts terrene compos’d, and alien from the fky. 


But as we hither fped our way, 
We faw the living part afcend, 
Bright as the pure etherial ray, 
And tow’rd the court of Heav’n, with foaring effort tend, 


Him foon, when rage and envy ceale, 
When reafon hath refum’d her throne, 
And cooler thoughts give paffion eafe ; 
Athens fhall mourn in tears, and with the Deed undone, 


To 
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To him they fhall choice ftatues raife, 
With ornamental {culpture grac’d, 
Fair meed of worth, and virtue’s praife, 
To his immortal fame in the Pompeian plac’d. 


With regard to the two following lines, which conclude’ 


the whole, 


To him fhall injur’d fuppliants pray— 
So Will the Gods above, and what they Wil? is fate. 


Weare afraid the Author has committed a folecifm in them, 
that militates againft the very fcope and purpofe of his piece. 
Socrates, a fincere Monotheift, fuffers death as a Heretic againft 
Polytheifm, the eftablifhed religion of Athens ; confequently 
Socrates, who denies a plurality of Gods, muft affert the wor- 
fhip only of one, and abhor transferring any part of that wor- 
fhip to any other Being, however exalted, and ftill lefs to a hu- 
man creature. Now we'conceive thefe fpirits, who appear after 
the cataftrophe, to teftify the beatified ftate of fuch a martyr, fhould, 
in confiftence, be rather fuppofed as commiffioned by the fole and 
true God, than as meffengers from the chimerical exiftences of 
the Pagan mythology, or Polytheifm, who muft ac againft them- 
felves in approving the faith and fortitude of Sccrates, which 
thefe fpirits do: and yet they cannot be commiffioned from the 
true and fole Deity, as they aflert the worfhip of the Crea- 
ture, in the firft of thefe two lines, and a Plurality of Gods, 
authorizing that worfhip, in the laft. The firft part of this 
chorus fuppofes them the meffengers of truth, appearing in cons 
firmation of a moft important one; and the laft, of delufion. 
If it be faid, the conclufion was thus exprefled in meer confor- 
mity to poetic ftyle, and the opinions of Heathen Greece, the 
apology is: infufficient. - The conclufion, which is fuppofed 
moral in all plays, fhould have been couched in the terms 
of truth here, infufceptible of ambiguity ; efpecially as it was 
defigned for the clofet: fince it was a vigorous attempt to 
diffipate the fabulous poetical gods, and the falfe worfhip of 
men, or idols, that occalioned the death of Socrates. 


As for the original fentiments of this firft of Philofophers, of 
whom we may julily fay, N7/ mortale fonat, they are above our 
commendation; and Mr. Bufhe’s verficn and arrangement of 
them, taken altogether, is decent and agreeable. There are ne- 
vertheleis feveral lines, a dozen, perhaps, or two, at the moft, 
where his ear feems to have failed him; and which may not be 
fufficiently excufed by an intention to vary the cadence, and avoid 
the monotony of the verfe. Some paflages a!lfo occur, in which 
the expreffion feems rather too humble and profaic for folemn 
poctry. But what appear to us the leaft venial, are a few, and 
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but a few, tranfgreflions againft the idiom of our language; the 
parity of which, we imagine, deierves the attention of all who 
afpire to write well, which feems indifpenfibly to imply corre&- 
nefs. ‘Thus, Ariftodemus fays to Socrates, page 15. 


I know no ends 

They [the arms and hands) mean to ferve, than what the brutes 
puriue, 

Without their aid. 


But to have made Englifh idiom of this, we think the Author 
fhould have wrote either—no other ends, &c. than what—or, no 
ends, &c. dut what. Anomiffion of the definite particle, the, 
occurs fometimes, where we imagine, or even feel, the fenfe 
requires it to be prefixed. ‘Thus Socrates is made to fay, p. 22, 








or that Man 
Should be fo long deceiv’d without deaf fenfe 
Of the delufion——— 


Thus Gods, in the nominative plural, frequently occurs with- 
out the particle, and, as it feems to us, erroneoufly.—* That 
© Gods take care of Man,’ p. 20.—* Can you conceive that Gods 
¢ would plant in Man,’ p. 22. Butas it often occurs alfo with 
the prepofitive particle, there fhould be fome reafon for the di- 
{tinction, which is not very clear, in thefe inftances, from any 
diverfity of the fenfe. 


Such blemifhes naturally remind us of that folicitude about 
cenfure, which feems too humble a folicitude for a zealous ad- 
mirer of Socrates, and which appears in our Author’s dedication 
to his noble Patron, whofe protection, he fuppofes, muft en- 
tirely preclude it. ‘This is a very trite and almoft puerile com- 
pliment; and operates proportionably with a fenfible reader, who 
will judge of a work for himlelf, and from the work itfelf: and 
when we are ingenuoully told of the many redundancies and in- 
accuracies his lordfhip profcribed from the manufcript, we are 
reduced to conclude, either that his leifure was infufficient to 
profcribe thofe which remain; or that his lordfhip found their 
parent too fondly prepoffefled in their favour, Undoubtedly 
however, with regard to the Author’s preference of fo exem- 
plary a fubjeét; and as far as his tranflation is juft to the origi- 
nal Sources of it, there was great room. for the countenance 
of a nobleman of virtue, literature, and ingenuity. And to 
conclude, with regard to Mr. Bufhe’s part in this refpeét, we 
acknowlege, that notwithftanding a few fuch imperfections as 
we have exemplified, his dramatic verfion of the ftory of So- 
crates, with all its imperfections, is far fuperior to another we 
faw, fome years fince, 
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A Difcourfe on the Conduct of the Government of Great- Britain, 
in Refpec? to neutral Nations, during the prefent War. to. 
2s.6d. Griffiths. 


fair argument fhould have little or no Weight in national 
ifputes. When differences arife between two ftates, memo- 
rials, it is true, are interchanged for form’s fake: but the pen is 
generally employed only while the fword is whetting. As there 
is no earthly tribunal, where the claims of nations can be de- 
cided judicially, each party refts the decifion on the advantage 
of fuperior ftrength ; and force, for the moft part, is made the 
ftandard of right. 


But however national faith and equity may be fometimes 
abufed with an appearance of immediate fuccefs, yet it will be 
found that all events are ultimately fatal, which are not directed 
by the guidance of wifdom and virtue ; no policy can be wife, 
no profperity can be lafting, which is founded in oppofition to 
the laws of reafon and juftice: and Hoc, fays Cicero, ¢/f verif- 
fimum, fine fumma juftitia, rempublicam regi non poffe. 


| is a great misfortune to mankind, that found reafon and 
d 


A native therefore, of any kingdom, cannot employ his time 
with greater reputation to himfelf, or fatisfaction to his fellow- | 
fubjects, than in vindicating the impeached honour and juftice 
of his country. 


The very learned and ingenious Author of the treatife before 
us, has undertaken this noble tafk: and it muft be allowed, 
that, upon the whole, he has not only acquitted himfelf as an 
able advocate, but (as far as his writings can determine his cha- 
racter) he has proved himfelf to be a man of juft principles, and 
extenfive philanthropy. We fhall therefore be the lefs apprehen- 
five of offending, when we find ourfelves obliged to appeal from 
the judgment of a writer of fuch endowments and difpofition. 


In fupport of our right of feizing the enemy’s property on 
board of neutral fhips, the Author examines the claim of neu- 
tral powers to protect the property of our adverfaries, firft, ac- 
cording tothe law of nations, and then heconfiders the alterations 
which have been made by thofe treaties, which have been fuper- 
added to thofe laws. 


He argues, that if neutral nations have any right to protect 
the property of the enemy, it muft take its rife from thofe laws, 
which are the eftablifhed rules of conduct between nations, and | 
particularly on that element where this right is fuppofed to be 
exerted. fo civil'or municipal inftitutions, fays he, and much 
lefs 
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lefs the privileges arifing from them, can here take place; they 
have no force but under the dominion of thofe who agreed to 
their eftablifhment. He then very fhrewdly obferves, that.go- 
vernments can have fucceeded to no other rights, but fuch as 
their refpeCtive members enjoyed in a ftate of individuality ; and 
that one nation is now to another, as it were, ina ftate of na- 
ture. Governments therefore, he concludes, have fucceeded to 
the rights only of their refpective members, and by confequence 
thefe only they can protect. 


Tt will be afked, he fays, from whence then arifes the right 
which governments always enjoy, of protecting the property of 
the enemy within the precincts of their own country? to 
which he anfwers, That it is a confequence of their right of 
dominion; and that unlefs their dominion extend over the 
ocean, the right of protection cannot there take place. He 
then infifts, that the protection which governments can give 
within their own dominions, extends not to the fea, The ocean, 
fays he, is the publick road of the univerfe, the law of which is 


the law of nations, and all that pafs thereon are fubje& to it, ’ 


without either privilege or exemption. 


¢ If this manner of reafoning,’ fays he, ¢ fhould not clear] 
eftablifh my point, I can appeal, in fupport of it, to the ableft 
¢ writers on publick law, who will be found to have decided 
< the queftion unanimoufly in my favour. 


¢ And firft I will produce the teftimony of that learned native 
of Delft *, who wrote fo nobly on the freedom of navigation to 
ferve his ungrateful country. In one of the paflages, which 
are now before me, it is remarkable, how much he labours 
to give the greateft extent to the rights of commerce; and yet 
with all his laudable biafs to this favourite point, he appears 
clearly to be of opinion, that the fhip of a neutral nation can- 
not protect the property of an enemy: he even allows, that 
fuch property, being found on board any veffel, affords a 
‘ ftrong prefumption, that fhe aifo belongs to the enemy, and 
‘ that fhe mighton that ground ‘be condemned, unlefs evident 
‘ proofs are produced to the contrary; and then he adds, 
“ Alioqui res ipfe fole in predam veniunt;” ¢ and fpeakin 
‘ again in another place on this point, he fays, that in cafe the 
‘ wrong done me by my enemy is manifeftly unjuft, and that 
© any one by affording him fuccours fhould encourage him in 
‘ his enmity again me,’ ** jam non tantum civiliter tenebitur 
“* de damno, fed & criminaliter, ut IS, qui judici imminenti 
“© reum manifeftum eximit.” ¢ A fine and animated manner 
© of expreffion, which fhews how clear the opinion of this great* 
* author was upon the queftion.’ 
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This laft paragraph appeared to us fo ob{cure and imperfect, 
that, to clear up the fenfe, we had recourfe to the paflage cited 
from Grotius, and we cannot forbear obferving, that our Au- 
thor, in the eagernels of compofition, feems to have manifeft] 
miftaken the fenfe of that writer. .Grotius does not allow, that 
the property of the enemy being found on board any vetlel, af- 
fords a ftrong prefumption that /he alfo belongs to the enemy : 
onthe contrary, he fays, in the text of the paflage referred to— 
© Quare quod dict folet hoftiles cenferi res in hoftium navibus 
repertas, non ita accipi debet, quafi certa fit juris gentium lex, 
fed ut preefumptionem quandam indicet, que tamen validis in 
contrarium probationibus poffit elidi.”” Which, for the be- 
nefit of our Englifh readers, we render thus—‘ Therefore, 
¢ what is ufually faid, that property found on board an enemy’s 

© fip is deemed to belong to the enemy, ought not to be taken 
< ‘as an eftablifhed law of nations, but as prefumptive evidence, 
¢ which may be deftroyed by fufficient proofs to the contrary.’ 
Here it is obfervable, that he fpeaks only of property found on 
board the enemy’s fhips, but fays nothing of neutral veflels; and 
what he obferves in the notes, with refpect to them, is likewife 
totally oppofite to our author’s conftruction. The words of 
Grotius in the notes are thefe—* Sed megue amicorum naves in 
* predam veniunt ob res hoftiles, m/s ex confenfu id faétum fit 
© dominorum navis :’—that is, ‘ NEITHER are neutral veffels 
© to be adjudged prizes for having enemy’s property on board, 
‘ unlefs it be done by confent of the owners of the fhip.? And 
then he adds, —* ALIoQui res ipfe soL @ in praedam veniunt?’ 
‘ OTHERWISE,’ fays he, ‘ the goods themfelves onLy are fub- 
« ject to condemnation.’ This is clear and precife; but, as the 
paflage is cited by our author, there is nothing to which the 
word aliogui can refer. 


a a 


We have thought it neceflary to rectify this miftake: being 
of opinion, that in a treatife of this kind, which, on account 
of the importance of the fubject, and its own intrinfic merit, 
will, no doubt, be univerfally read, authorities fhould by no 
means be ftretched to prove more than they will warrant, fince 
our opponents will be too ready to difpute thofe which are really 
uncontrovertible, 


From the teftimony of Grotius, our author proceeds to 
enumerate feveral other learned authorities, in favour of 
his arguments, and which, indeed, do fully eftablifh the doctrine 
he advances: he produces, in the next place, a variety of in- 
ftances, wherein nations have confirmed the opinion he contends 
for, both by their laws, and by their practice, 


‘Having 
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Having examined the fubje&t, on the feveral foundations of 
reafon, authority, and practice, he then confiders how far the 
principles he labours to eftablifh, are altered or affected by fuch 
treaties as are now fubfifting between us and other nations. In 
the courfe of this examination, he takes a view of our treaties 
with Spain and other countries; but we fhall only take notice 
of his obfervations on our maritime treaty concluded with Hol-. 
land, as being moft material to the point under prefent confi- 
deration, 


¢ By this treaty,” fays our Author, ‘ it muft be allowed to 
© have been ftipulated, that all which fhall be found on board 
‘ the veflels, belonging to the fubjeés of thofe countries, fhall 
‘ be accounted clear and free, although the whole lading, or 
© any part thereof, fhall, by juft title of property, belong to 
© the enemies of Great- Britain.’ 


To determine the pre/ent force of this treaty, the writer exa- 
mines whether Holland has complied with her Part of the treaties 


"or contraéts, to which fhe is mutually bound with England. 


He fhews that Holland is engaged in three different guaranties or 
defenfive treaties with Great-Britain; and that fhe has refufed 
to comply with the terms of fuch guaranties, by her denial ta 
grant the immediate fuccours required in purfuance of thofe 
treaties, and to join with us, after a certain time, in open war, 
in confequence of bur dominions having been attacked by the 
enemy. By which infraction of the conditions on their part, 
he contends, that Holland has forfeited all pretence to the bene- 
fits ftipulated in her favour. 


‘ Tt will however perhaps be objected,’ fays he, ** that Eng- 
<¢ land was the aggreflor in the prefent war, and that unlefs fhe 
<< had been firft attacked, the cafe of the guaranties doth not 
“6 exift.”—* True at is, that the treaties, which contain thefe 
‘ guaranties, are called defenfive treaties only ; but the words 
© of them, and particularly of that of 1678, by no means ex- 
prefs the point clearly in the fenfe of the objection; they gua- 
ranty in general certain rights and pofleffions of both parties, 
and when they declare, what fhall be done, incafe either fhall 
be’ “ attacked,” or ‘* molefted,” * in thofe parts, which are 
the objects of the guaranties, it is not mentioned as neceflary, 
that this fhould be the firft attack ;—if however we allow the 
treaties to have all the meaning, which they who make this 
objection can require, the evidence of faés will fufficiently 
prove, that France was the agereflor in the prefent war ;— 
if we look to America, the prefent war there is little more 
than a continuation of the laft; repeated ufurpations of the 
pofleffions of Great-Britain have been there the conftant em- 
Rey. Dec. 17538. Na ‘ ployment 
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‘ployment of France, almoft from the hour, in which the trea- 
“ty of Aix was figned; and thefe were at laft followed by an 
avowed military attack upon a fort belonging to the crown of 
Great- Britain, by regular troops, acting under a commiffion 
from the court of France:—if we confider America, as hav- 
ing no concern in the prefent queftion ; France will alfo be 
found to have been the agereflor in the European war :—if 
we regard the intention alone, the firft hoftile intention in 
Europe was the defign to invade Great-Britain, fufficiently 
ptoved and ‘avowed by the preparations which France made 
for it :—if we look for the firft overt-act, France made the 
firft open attack upon Minorca;—the opinion indeed of the 
parties concerned fufficiently fhew, that the attack upon Mi- 
_ norca was the opening of the European war; notwithftanding 
all, which has paffed elfewhere, propofals for an accommo- 
dation of the American difputes were never difcontinued, nor 
‘the @ar confidered as univerfal, till that ifland was abfolutel 

invaded. As for the captures at fea, they muft be confidered 
as belonging to the American war. ‘They were made in con- 
fequence of the hoftilities there firft commenced, and were 
feized as reprifals, for the injuries there committed upon the 
property of the people of England; as fuch they were always 
declared to be taken by the minifters of England, and the 
value of them to be on that account retained; and the legifla- 
ture hath exprefly refufed to diftribute it among the captors, 
as they have done in refpect to all other prizes, which have 
‘been made, fince the war of Europe began: but even if this 
diftin&tion, which puts the quettion out of all doubt, had not 
-been made by the government’ of Great- Britain, thefe cap- 
tures furely can never be looked upon but asa part of the 
American war; as fuch a war muft always be fupported 
by fuccours fent from Europe, it is abfurd to fuppofe 
that either party in this cafe would not endeavour, as 
far as he was able, to take or deftroy entirely the fhipping of 
his enemy, by which alone thofe fuccours could be conveyed : 
countries, which have very little internal force within them- 
feves, cannot be defended but by fuch troops, as are thrown 
into them ; to defeat therefore the only means, by which this 
can be effected, muft be efteemed as material a part of fuch a 
war, asthe means to inveft a fortrefs.are a material part of a 
fiege.—But after all, when the execution of guaranties de- 
pends on queftions like thefe, it will never, I fear, be difficult 
for an ally, who hath a mind to break his engagements, to 
find an evafion to efcape ; it is his duty however on fuch oc- 
cafions to weigh well the fpirit of his alliances, and to confi- 
© der which party Hath always fhewn the moft. ambition, or 
* hath moit inclination and ability to invade the dominions of 
¢ his 
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¢ his neighbour ; it is not the firft military a&tion alone, but the 
. ufvtpafioh of another’s right, or the denial of juftice, which, 
¢ in the opinion of the ableft Writers, denominate the Aggreflor, 
¢ and evince the commencement of a war.’ 


Here we have the pleafure. to obferve, that our Author’s ar- 
guments to prove our enemies the aggreflors, are clear, folid, 
and irrefragable ;_ though, perhaps, critically confidered, he 
may be thought to have carried the point too far in the conclud- 
ing fentence. For though ‘ the ufurpation of another’s right, 
‘ or the denial of juftice,’ do, without any military aétion, 
denominate the aggreffor, and. are a fufficient foundation for the 
injured party to make reprifals *, yet they do not * evince the 
‘ commencement of a war ;’ for proof of which fome military 
attempt feems requifite. 


But we will venture to add, that the evident defign of France 
to invade this kingdom, may be confidered as a commence- 
ment of war, and’is of itfelf at leaft fufficient to prove the war 
to be defenfive on our parts; and confequently to entitle us to 
the benefit of our guaranties, even though we had given the 
firft blow. We find this opinion confirmed by the authority of 
the beft Writers, particularly of Puffendorff, who fays,—~ 
* Quanquam et aliquando favor defenfionis ab illius partibus 
© ftat, qui prior arma alteri infert ; ut fi quis hoftem, invafionis 
¢ jam certum, per celeritatem oppreflerit, dum ille adhuc in. ad 
parando bello eft occupatus +.’-——* Neverthelefs, that. party 
which firft takes up arms againft the other, may yet be fome- 
times confidered as acting defenfively ; as if one, being certain 
of an intended invafion on his enemy, fhould crufh him by 
his expedition, while he is bufy in making preparations 
© for war f.” 


However, to return to our Author, a more fubtle objeCtion, 
fays he, will ftill, perhaps, be made to what has been faid: it 
will be urged, * that though France was the aggreflor in Eue 
“ rope, yet that it was only in confequence ot the hoftilities 
© commenced before in America; with which it is determined 
¢ by treaties, that Holland is to have no concern; and that the 
* rights contefted at prefent are not contained in the guaranty,’ 


nw fA A 


* Vid. Grotius de Jure Belli ac Pacis, lib. iii. cap. 2. fe&. 4. &e, 
And Puffendorff, De Jure Nature & Gentium, who refers to’Grotius 
on the fubje&t of Reprifals, lib. viii. cap. 6. fect. 13. 


+ Puffendorf de Jure Nature & Gentium, lib. viii. cap, 6, feet. 3. 


t Though it may feem foreign to our purpofe, yet we cannot 
help obferving, that this authority pleads ftrongly in vindication of 
-the coududt of our brave ally, the King of Prufha, 
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He expofes the abfurdity of this objection by general argtt. 
ments, which he confirms by the opinion of Holland itfelf, on 
a point of this nature. ‘It hath already been obferved,’ fays 
he, © that the defenfive alliance between nogiond and Holland, 
© of 1678, is but a copy of the twelve firft articles of the 
French treaty of 1662; foon after Holland had. concluded 
this luft alliance with France, fhe became engaged in a war 
with England; the attack then firft began, as in the prefent 
cafe, out of Europe, on the coaft of Guinea; and the caufe 
of the war was alio the fame, a difputed right to certain 
pofleffions out of the bounds of Europe, fome in Africa, and 
others in the Eaft Indies: hoftilities having continued for 
fome time in thofe parts, they afterwards commenced alfo in 
Europe; immediately upon this, Holland declared that the 
cafe of that guaranty did exift, and demanded the fuccours 
which were ftipulated. I need riot produce the memorials of 
their minifters to prove this; hiftory fufficiently informs us, 
that France acknowleged the claim, granted the fuccours, 
and entered even into open war, in the defence of her ally: 
here then we have the fentiments of Holland on the fame ar- 
ticle, in a cafe minutely parallel: France alfo pleads in fa- 
vour of the fame opinion, though her conceffion in this re- 
{pect checked, at that time, her youthful monarch in the firft 
efiay of his ambition, delayed for feveral months his entrance 
into the Spanifh provinces, and brought on him the enmity 
of England.’ 


In further proof of his argument, with regard to the con- 
ftru€tion of the above article, our Author cites the opinion of 
the minifter who made it; and which, as he obferves, entirely 
coincides with his own. But, indeed, the merits of the mat- 
ter in controverfy feem to turn folely on this fingle queftion, 
Whether we, or the French, were the agreflors-in Ruste 3 
‘and in our opinion, that our enemies were the aggreflors, has 
been demonftrated by inconteftible proof. 


Our Author adds, however, that if the words of thefe trea- 
ties had been again{t the interpretation which hath been given 
them, he might juftly have appealed to the fpirit of them, as 
alone a {ufficient foundation on which to build his opinion. He 
oblerves, that the merchants. and freighters of Holland them- 
felves feem confcious of the invalidity of their rights, and have 
in a manner confeffed the real equity of thofe decifions which 
have pafled upon them, by having never ventured to put any 
of the appeals they have made into a way of trial. .-He admits 
that amid the coniufions of war, fome irregularities may be 
_ §ommitted by piivatgers, who cannot always be kept under thofe 
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ftci& rules, to which a more regular force is fubject: and he 
concludes in the following fenfible and {pirited manner. 


‘ But after all, the wifeft regulations, on occafions like this; 
cannot be expected to anfwer fully the end propofed ; the fyi- 
*tem of humanity is no where perfect, but in refpeét to nations 
its weaknefs is moft apparent ; the fofter ties of natural affec- 
tion among thefe have little effect, and no coercive bands of 
power exift to regulate and controul their paffions; it is the 
virtue of governments alone, on which the general profperity 
depends, and treaties have no better fanction, than what that 
virtue can give them; thefe were the principles, from which 
I firft commenced my difcourfe ; by thefe the rulers of com- 
munitics are inftruéted to amend, as far as poffible, by their 
prudence, what nature hath left imperfect ; ambition or ava- 
rice will augment the evil, moderation may prevent it; every 
little inconvenience muft be patiently fuffered, where a fu- 
perior right makes it neceflary; the love of our country 
fhould never induce us to a@ contrary to that love which we 
ought to bear to mankind, fince the interefts of both, if they 
are rightly purfued, will always be found confiftent with 


each other.’ 


It is with pleafure we obferve of this concluding paragraph, 
that the Author’s good fenfe and extended humanity, cannot 
fail to leave the moft favourable impreffions on the Reader’s 
mind. But, indeed, the whole compofition is a proof of our 
Author’s knowlege, difcernment, and moderation ; though we 
do not always meet with that nice arrangement of argument, 
and perfpicuity of fentiment, which the Writer’s talents might 
give us room to expect. If we fhould be thought to have been 
too particular in our ftri€tures, the merit of the piece, and above 
all, our zeal for the caufe it defends, will plead in our excufe: 
for when we review the works of a matter, more efpecially on 
a fubje&t which concerns the juftice and honour of our coun- 
try, we think it peculiarly incumbent on us to give proofs of 


the ftricteft attention and impartiality. 
R—a 


The Bleffings of chriftian philofophy; being a treatife on the beati- 
tudes, in a familiar dialogue between Doétor and Parifbioner. 
By Arthur St. George. D. D. Dublin, printed. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. fewed. Soldby Woodgate andCo. London, 
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N this performance, which is dedicated to the Archbifhop of 


Armag, the Doétor’s principal defign is to enforce chrif- 
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tian duties only, from the excellence of their nature, and to 
fhew the tranfcendent worth of the gofpel, in this view of it, 
above all human compofitions. 


He is far, however, from decrying learning, in order to en- 
hance the value of revelation ; but juftly obferves, that, as 
to rational enquiries, purely fpeculative, when applied to divi-: 
~ there is always fomething in them too much forced and 
refined, to fquare well with the fimplicity of the gofpel, and 
often fuperfluous to the end and defign of the chriftian life. 
‘ To enter the lifts,’ he obferves in the preface, ¢ in a formal 
‘ manner, againft our Sceptics and Deifts, requires more leifure 
and pains than I can well {pare ; and perhaps, after all, the 
controverfy hath produced no greater effects, though never fo 
well handled by men of fuperior parts, as we know it hath 
been already, than, by the bleffing of God, we may hope: 
from this plain method of ftating the caufe of religion, ina 
way obvious to common underftanding, and laying it open 
to the view of confcience.—And therefore I own frankly, 
thatI am no friend to philofophy, or human learning, in 
canvafing and finally determining difputes about divine mat- 
ters, as if it were to grant the right hand by way of reverence 
to reafon, which ought moft certainly to be yielded, at leaft 
in all points myfterious, to revelation.” Though we doubt. 
not but our Author has a good meaning in this, yet we muft 
remark, that it is a very lax and confufed way of fpeaking, to 
fay, that reafon ought, in all myfterious points, to yield to 
revelation. For certainly, where any doétrines are delivered, 
which are plainly contrary to reafon, no man can fo far give up 
his reafon to revelation, as to believe them true, at the fame 
time that he fees them to be contrary to reafon, or fal.e ; and 
as for thofe doétrines which may be reckoned, though not con- 
trary to reafon, yct above reafou, and furpaffing the human com- 
prehenfion, in this cafe there can be no yielding up of reafon, 
becaule they are confefledly not the objects of reafon, nor can 
any judgment be formed of them, as to their truth or falfhood, 
while the terms of the propofition are not underftood.—Thus 
much for the preface : as to the dialogue itfelf, its merit chiefly 
confifts in fetting forth, in a plain and familiar manner, the 
nature and great importance of thofe graces and virtues recom- 
mended in the beginning of our Saviour’s difcourfe from the 
mount. In converling about the fecond beatitude, the Parifhio- 
ner mentions three things, which the Doétor had propofed for 
‘© the true conception of the neceffity of the duty of godly forrow, 
€ and reconciling it to our choice upon certain trials and occa- 
# fions ; firft, to fhew that there is a ftate of jollity and pleafure, 


* which neceflarily and in the end bringeth forth forrow and 
* repentance. 
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© Second, That there is a ftate of forrow and repentance, 
© which as neceflarily and certainly bringeth forth joy in the 
© end. 


‘ Third, That it is the wife and Chriftian part, to prefer 
© this fort of forrow before that other fort of pleafurc, as well 
‘ from the reafon of the thing, as from our Saviour’s promife, 
¢ that fuch fhall be comforted.’ 


We fhall conciude with the following fpecimen of Dr, St. 
George’s manner of writing, extracted from the firft of thefe 
propolitions. 


‘ You fee then that when youth is paft, and you go far- 
ther into life, view and obferve that fedate turn of thought to 
continue and preferve all the human felicities, which the 
world offers to men of age and experience, who have re- 
nounced all the follies of youth, and are old enough to be 
matters of themfelves; even here we find, that many live and 
enjoy the world in as high a manner as the world can makeit 
joyous to them, and yet have nothing but forrow and re- 
pentance for their portion. For to live in a courfe of worldly 
pleafures and diverfions, is not perhaps fo happy a ftate as 
moft men think ; neither is to abound with the good things 6 
life a certain means to moderate or put an end to our defires. 
For there is always fuch a mixture of pain accompanying all, 
our pleafures, and fuch a reftlefs defire of change in every 
ftate of life we are in, that a rational man would be apt to 
doubt, whether it is poffible to form any true notion of real 
happinefs. Few men, I believe, are fo ftoicat in their tem- 
per, as to feel no degree of dread and fear, which blends 
itfelf with all our great concerns of life. We tafte nothing in 
perfection, have nothing in our pofleffion which we are fure 
of keeping or preferving for any long time; and what is ever 
changing, or may change, is very far from what the mind of 
man_is apt to be contented with; and without true content, 
whiege is our happinefs? ‘The more pains we take to know 
and to reflect upon our prefent ftate and condition, the more 
trouble and forrow is {ure to follow. We cannot but think, 
that a creature fuch as man, is endowed with rational facul- 
ties, to fee and to contemplate the works of nature, and the 
order of the univerfe; how every thing therein is adapted to 
its proper ufe, and feems to partake of pleafures peculiarly ad- 
jufted to their feveral natures and degrees of happinefs ; and 
in this-view we behold alfo a world of things worthy our ad- 
miration, of which we have no real knowleg: at all; when 
“ we confider this,, I fay, we cannot but be convinced, that 


¢ fenfual and worldly pleafures, and other g:@} things of life, 
Nn 4 £ are 
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© are poor énjoyments, in refpeét of the joys and fatisfaQion 

‘ which muft neceflarily follow on fuperior degrees of know- 

© Jege, which we find the prefent want of, to caufe in us fome 

© fhare of forrow and anxiety of mind; and therefore, that 

© fomething yet remains to anfwer our defires, to fill our fouls 

* with pleafure, that better part, which is ever afpiring after 

¢ fomething more than what we yet fee or feel, and which is 

¢ capable both of knowing and relifhing pleafure without pain, 

© which our bodies are not: that this world, with all its feli- 
© Gitiés about it, is not able to content but the worft part of us, 
© and that but imperfe€tly and poorly ; that the other part, of 
‘ much fuperior worth, is left unfatished altogether, without 
‘ any felicity fuitable to its mature; whereas, to make a man 
© happy, fo as to be in a ftate of perfect joy, is to make both 
< foul and body too partake of fuch pleafures as correfpond with 
© both together, and which cannot be had in this world. This 
© therefore is a great mortification, and we muft conclude, that 
© the ftate of man here, whether we confider him in youth or 
© age, is a ftate of imperfection, as to any real felicity. In the 
© one, his pleafures become his pain, by an impetuous temper 
© and immoderate paffions ; in the other, he is either involved 
¢ in unnecefiary cares, or under continual forrow and trouble, 
© that whatever offers for rational entertainment, and is 
© courted for fuch, can never fatisfy ; cannot, in any meafure, an- 
© fwer our expectations : that there is fomething of gall and bit- 
© ternefs mixed with all the fweets of life ; and, were that to be 
© overcome, yet they are fo flitting, fo little under our command 
© for any time, and fo unequal to the foul, confidered either 
¢ apart, or in conjunction with the body, that it only requires 
© afew years, after the days of our youth are over, to make us 
© naufeate and renounce them altogether. 


¢ Thus it manifeftly follows, that there is a ftate of jollity 
and pleafure, which neceflarily, and in the end, bringeth 
forth forrow and repentance.’ D 
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Remarks on the Tenets and Principles of the Quakers, as contained 


in the Thefes Theologica of Robert Barclay. 8vo. 53. 
Withers. 


N the prefatory difcourfe to this work, which is addreffed to 
Robert Speerman, Efg; Dan. Gittins (fo he fubfcribes him- 
felf ) feems very defirous that the world fhould know he isa 
Church of England-Man, and an Hutchinfonian. © After what 
* has been already faid, it may be deemed needlefs, perhaps, to 
* declare, that I am a fincere, though unworthy member of the 
© eftablifhed church. But as the perfon of the late = 
‘ ils 
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¢ Mr. Hutchinfon, (with whom I was well acquainted) and 
¢ his writings alfo, have been fo generally, though unjuftly 
© afperfed—and that perfonal odium extended to all that ftudy 
¢ the fcriptures on his plan, I fhall not fcruple further to ac- 
‘ knowledge myélf to be of the maligned party, (fince we muft 
¢ be fo diftinguifhed) and to glory alfo in that difgraceful ap- 
< pellation.’ 


Having thus told us what he is, and what party he will 
efpoufe, he next tells us what he will do for the honour of the 
church. *£ Of all the attacks that have hitherto been made 
© againft our excellent conftitution, I fhall have a particular 
eye, fays he, on the Candid Di/quifitions—not forgetting alfo 
the learned difputations of two reverend gentlemen ; whereby 
the meaning of fome important words, and the emendation of 
many corrupted paflages of {cripture, are worthily attempted to 
be fettled. Thefe will be fufficient evidence of the truth of 
¢ my affertion in general, as well as proper fpecimens of that 
© great defign they are feverally labouring to accomplifh.’ This 
great defign, he fuppofes, is the fubverfion of the liturgy, 
and confequently, by degrees, of the Holy Scriptures them- 
felves, What a mighty champion the church of England may 
boaft, in Mr. Daniel Gittins, and how fecure, under his pro- 
tection, fhe may reft, and enjoy her privileges, will appear 
from the following extract. 

© But as the fubverfion of our liturgy, and confequently, by 
© degrees, of that pure worfhip maintained in our excellent 
© church, and finally, of the miniftry thereon, muft needs be 
© preparatory tothat of the Holy Scriptures, it may be neceflary 
© to lay down fome preliminary queries, which will of them- 
¢ felves, without any farther infifting upon at prefent, fhew the 
© nature of the Candid Difquifitions in general, and their mani- 
‘ feft tendency to that purpofe: they will alfo thew the true 
© ftate of the cafe between us—whence the unreafonablenefs of 
© fuch a confident addrefs, and the reception it ought to meet 
© with from every member of the eftablifhed church, will be 
© the more eafily apprehended. 


a aAnana 


¢ y, Whatfoever has received the fanétion of the legiflature, 
© and is thereby become an article of the eftablifhment, is no 
© longer queftionable by the niembers of it. 


© 2. If it be not queftionable by the members, much lefs is it 
‘ fo by thofe who are not of the community ; lefs ftill is it to be 
€ made the fubject of humour and caprice. 


‘ 3. If, in order to partake of the privileges and emoluments 
© of the eftablifhment, it be neceflary to be a member thereof, 
© it muft ftill be-previoufly neceflary to accept of thofe terms and 
© conditions, whereby alone they can become fuch, 


© 4. 
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‘ 4. If thofe terms of communion, be they civil or religious, 
¢ be the only means whereby the benefits of that communion 
“« are to be difpenfed ; then thofe who refufe a compliance with 
© thofe terms, are not entitled to a claim to thofe benefits, but 
* wilfully incapacitate themfelves for the reception of them. 


© 5. Confequently, thofe who perfift in that refufal, have no 
¢ right to difpute the fitnefs or propriety of the conditions—nor, 
© further, to call for any amendment of them—nor, further yet, 
* to publith their difapprobation of them to the world. 


‘ 6. If it has feemed good to the wifdom of the government, 
to prefcribe certain tefts, articles, and fubfcriptions, whereb ) 


of fociety fecured to them ; every attempt in thofe, without 
the pale, to pafs the barrier, is an infult upon the govern 
ment, and an abufe of its lenity.—It is a tranfgreffion of thofe 
lines, which are the limits of their enquiries, and the me plus 
ultra of their difquifitions ; and wil] be found to be fo too, 
of their ingenuity and good breeding, both in a political and 
ecclefiaftical capacity.’ 


anaeaneanaanen an 


The Candid Difquifitions being cenfured as a moft treacherous 
© confpiracy againft the church, and the Authors of it adjudged, 
by this notable defender of church power, to the doom of Ju- 
das, he falls more heavily, if poffible, upon the authors of the 
Monthly Review, in a very long and very angry letter to them; 
the purport of which is, to reprefent and expofe them as rank 


‘heretics, and particularly as Anti-Athanafians. This letter, it 


feems, fhould have been publifhed about two years. ago; and 
for its unfeafonable appearance now, its Author makes the fol- 
Towing fine apology. 


© But as I am fpeedily to pafs the fiery ordeal of the Review,’ 
(poor foul ! how he trembles for himfelf even while he threatens!) 
© I fhall, by your leave, fir, fubjoin a letter I intended to have 
publifhed to thofe gentlemen, as long ago as Jan. 14, 17573 
alittle before the late general faft. It may, for that reafon 
perhaps, feem fomewhat unfeafonable now; but there are 
more reafons than one why I publifh it at all. The firft is, 
becaufe it was refufed admiffion both into the Univeral and 
the Literary Magazines; which ftrengthens a conjecture I 
have fome time entertained, in refpecét to the Proprietors of 
thofe and the other Monthly Pieces, which is, that the la- 
tent views of all thofe gentlemen therein concerned, center 
in the fame point, viz. the fubverfion of revelation, either 
by excluding every thing from their collections that is pro- 
fefledly written in fupport of it; or elfe exhibiting it in fuch a 
light as to make the Author of it appear ridiculous. The 
other is, that it may ferve for a general anfwer to are’ 
* the. 
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the members may be known, and the blefiings and privileges — 
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¢ the Reviewers may, at any time hereafter, be pleafed to urge 
6 againft me.’ 


By this time our readers will be pretty well acquainted with 
the temper, profeffion, and abilities of Mr. Gittins, and be 
able to guefs what entertainment his controverfy with the abf- 
Apologitt for the Quakers can afford. We hall therefore only- 
give the following extract out of this confufed piece, relating to 
that myfterious point on which he feems very fond of infifting, 
and which indeed gives him this advantage over the Quakers, 
that they can never refute him, becaufe it is impoffible for the 
fhrewdeft among them to come at his meaning. 


‘ As the Trinity and Covenant do mutually confirm each 
€ other in the Cherubim, in like manner do the Heavens, in 
© their triune capacity of fire, light, and fpirit, moft fully de- 
© monftrate the Per/onaiity in the Godhead, and moft explicitly 
‘ point out the adminiftration of the refpective agents therein, in 
© the covenant of grace. Thefe have the Dominion through 
out this fyftem ; their power and influence is in every part of 
the world, and on every fubject of nature. The evidence 
therefore, and certainty of our religion (as the Cherubim and 
Shemim are) does not reft on the vain caprice of difputants— 
the arbitrary conftru€tion of words, nor the imaginary de- 
{criptions raifed thereon; but on that immutable murror, the 
machine, which will perpetually reflect the fame ideas of its 
antetype, wherefoever its ations are underftood. ‘I’he ad- 
mi in the covenant of grace, is reprefented by the 
office and operation of the natural agents, which is defcriptive 
of the whole ceconomy, as far as matter can hold refemblance 
with /pirit. From the different modifications and funétions 
of the powers and aétions of the Heavens, are the terms of 


in conformity to it. Though there are Three in the eternal 
Febovah that became Aleim, under the conditional malediétion 5 
yet there are immediately but Zwo (H]INOP Angels or 
Agent, Chrift and the Holy-Ghoft) whofe agency reaches 
us. And though every act of the Divine Perfons (abftractedly 
fpeaking, and without refpect to the Covenant) may be faid 
to be the act of the whole Trinity, as the Effence is but One, 
and indivifible ; yet ceconomically fpeaking, is it reftrained to 
One particular Perfon in the Deity. So is it in regard to the 
Shemim or Heavens confidered in a threefold capacity: what- 
foever particular act or effect may be afcribed to the Light or 
to the Spirit, may, in fome fenfe, be faid to be the act of the 
whole Shemim, as the Fluid is but one; yet relatively {peak~ 
ing, and from its particular effects on matter, muft be attri- 
© buted to one only. And here likewife it is obfervable, _ 
a « there 
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« there are but two of the natural Agents, (the Light and the Spi- 
* rit) whofe immediate influence is perceptible in this fyftem, 


6 
6 


$, 


The fame refemblance holds alfo in refpect to the Co-equality, 
as we have juft feen in regard to the number of the Agents, 
There is neither priority nor peter to be found in the 


‘- natural, any more than in the /piritual: the feeming [we 
«imagine the word difference is omitted here by miftake] arifes 
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altogether from the difference in adminiftration. The fire, 
the fir/? name or power in the material Trinity, fubfifts at the 
orb of the fun, and there only, as /uch—it could not a¢t in 
quality of fire throughout the fyftem, as neither we, nor the 
other fubjeéts, could be able to bear its power. So neither 
could we the wrath of the Father, of which it is the type. 
‘Fhe ight, the fecond name or power is the fame in fubftarice 
with the fire, but different in refpect to condition or office— 
confifting of atoms fomewhat more adhering; of a more be- 
nign and placid influence, the builder and cherifher of our 
bodies, and of every thing elfe in nature. This name ts gene- 
rated by the action of frre at the orb of the fun, and thence 


Jent out by its violent preflure for the purpofes abovementioned. 


Thence it comes forth, as a bridegroom out of his chamber. In 
them hath he placed a tabernacle for the ight: In that taberna- 
nacle the material fire acts; as the divine wrath ‘did in 
the tabernacle of Chrif’s body. The Spirit, the third 
name or power, is the Gho/? or Breath proceeding from the 
former two: It is ftill of the fame fubftance of them, though 
different in refpect to condition or office, confifting of large 
atoms, (or rather of the fame atoms adhering in larger mafles) 
and therefore the better fitted for the purpofes of preferving 
and compreffing all natural bodies. ‘This name, in refpeé to 
its natural ceconomy, proceeds immediately from the Ught, 
though remotely from the fire, and jointly from both ‘This 
name, by that immenfe preflure of the expanfion upon the 
whole fubftance of the heavens, and upon every atom of mat- 
ter, isreturned, from the confines of the fyftem, to the orb 
of the fun, the grand focus of nature, whence that violent 
collifion, by which the action of fire commences—whereby 
the maffes of /pirit or fforkened air are ground into duft, or 
atoms of light, as the grains into flower of wheat. This 
name, though third in natural order or fuceeffion, is no ways 
inferior in /ub/iance, only different in condition. For the frre, 
though fir/? in the cuftomary order of fpeech, could not be 
fupported, nor maintain its quality as /uch, but by the-perpe- 
tual influx of the /pirit to feed it: and the emiffion of the 
light is the neceflary confequence of that action of the fre. 
Thus do the ¢hree natural agents exift the fame in fubftance, 
though different in condition.—They are in continual circula- 
tion, exchange, and mixing with each other, in perpetual 4 
© grels, 
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© orefs, egrefs, and regrefs: /pirit becoming fire—fire penerat- 
‘ ie light ~and light becoming /pirit ‘aia’ fre & 


Let him be kept from paper, pen, and ink ; 
So may he ceafe to write, and learn to think. Priom 
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A Catalogue of the royal and noble Authors of England, With 
Lifts of their Works. Intwo Volumes. 8vo. 8s. The fecond 
edition *, corrected and enlarged. Dodfley and Graham. 





NECDOTES, relating to royal and noble perfonages, 
) have ever been the peculiar objects of publick curiofity : 
but when to their exalted ftations they add the luftre of eminent 
talents, whatever concerns their character, becomes doubly inte- 
refting and entertaining. 


The contents of the title-page, with the known merit of the 
Writer +, will be a fufficient recommendation of the Catalogue 
before us: which is not only a grateful gift to the publick in 
general, but a curious prefent to the learned world in particular. 


{In the courfe of this work, the Author has happily blended 
the gentleman with the fcholar: having given abundant proofs 
of his knowlege in hiftory, and of his tafte in the Belles Let- 
tres. His manner of writing, though fometimes incorreé, is 
in general eafy and elegant: and his reflections, though not al- 
ways juft, feldom fail to be agreeable. 


In the preface we meet with an apology, which breathes an 
amiable liberality of fentiment. ‘ There are families,’ fays the 
Writer, * mentioned in this work, whofe firft honours were 
© the wages of fervility; their latter, the rewards or ornaments 
© of the moft amiable virtues, It were an affront to the latter, 
* to fuppofe that ene is not at liberty to treat the former as the 
© deferved. No man who is confcious of the one can be foli- 
© citous about the other. Another fort of licence I have al- 
* lowed myfelf, is in fcrutinizing fome favourite characters; yet 
I never mean to offer my opinion, but with fubmiffion to 
better judgments, which I chufe to fay here, rather than re- 
peat ittirefomely on every occafion. This freedom of dif- 
cuffion on the dead of any rank, or however confecrated by 
the authority of great names, or even by the efteem of ages, 
every man ought to be at liberty to exercife. ‘The greateft 
men certainly may be miftaken; fo may even the judgment 
of ages; which often takes opinions upon truft.’ No autho- 
¢ rity, under Divine, is too great to be called in queftion; and 
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* The firt was printed about a year ago, at Strawberry-hill. 
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¢ however venerable monarchy may be in a ftate, ro man ever. 
© wifhed to fee the government of letters under any form but'that 
© of a republic. As acitizen of that common-wealth I pro- 
* pofe my fentiments for the revifion of any decree, of any ho- 
* norary fertnce, as I think fit: my fellow-citizens, equally 
* free, will vote according to their opinions.’ . 


_ Inthe lift of Royal Authors, we do not meet with any thing 
new which particularly engages our attention. We muft not 
omit, however, to take notice of the Writer’s animadverfions 
on one of the works of Charles the firft. ‘ His Majefty,’ fays 
he, ‘ likewife tranflated Bifhop Saunderfon’s Lectures de jura- 
© menti promifforii obligatione ;. which he defired Bifhop Juxton, 
¢ Dr. Hammond, and Mr. Thomas Herbert, to compare with 
© the original. A man,’ fays our Author, ‘ who ftudies cafes 
© of confcience fo intimately, is probably an honeft man; but 
* at leaft he ftudies them in hopes of finding that he need not be 
* fo very honeft as he thought.’ 


This reflection, in our opinion, is more acute than folid; 
more fubtle than generous. Sure there is a pleafure, and we 
may add apride, in finding the fentiments of others, upon any 
interefting fubjeét, correfpond with our own! and it is at leaft 
poflible, that a man may ftudy cafes of confcience with that 
pleafing expectation. 


In the account of Sir Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, we find 
the following critical digreffion on the works of the famous Sit 
Philip Sidney. ‘ No man,’ fays our Author, ¢ feems to me fo 
‘ aftonifhing an object of temporary admiration, as the celes 
brated friend of the Lord Brooke, the famous Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. The learned of Europe dedicated their works to him} 
the republic of Poland thought, him at Jeaft worthy to be)in 
the nomination for their crown. All the mufes of England 
wept his death, When we at this diftance of time enquire, 
what prodigious merits excited {uch admiration, what do we 
find ?—Great valor.—But it was an age of heroes.—In full 
of all other talents we have a tedious, lamentable, pedantic, 
paftoral romance, which the patience of a young virgin in love 
cannot now wade through ; and fome abfurd attempts to fetter 
Englifh verfe in Roman chains; a proof that this applauded 
Author underftood little of the genius of his own language. 
* The few of his letters extant are poor matters; one to a 
© fteward of: his father, an inftance of unwarrantable violence. 
© By far the-beit prefumption of his abilities [to us who can 
« judge only by what we fee] is a pamphlet pubtifhed amongft 
© the Sidney-papers, being an anfwer to the famous libel called, 
© Leicefter’s Commonwealth. It defends his uncle with gfeat 
* {pirit: what had been faid in derogation to their blood, yer 
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¢ to have touched Sir Philip moft. He died with the rafhnefs 
© of a volunteer, after having lived to write with the fang froids 
¢ and prolixity of Mademoifelle Scuderi, 

After an enumeration of Lord Brooke’s works, which con- 
clude with two tragedies, the Writer prefents us with the fol- 
lowing obfervations on the antient chorus, which may not be 
unacceptable to our Readers. *¢ The two laft plays *,’ fays he, 
¢ have the chorus after the manner of the antients; a pedantry 
¢ as injudicious as Sir Philip’s Englifh hexameters. After all 
¢ the attempts to revive that mob of confidents, after all the Ja- 
‘ borious Peré Brumoy’s differtations to juftify them, do the 
© ceafe to appear unnatural excrefcencies of a drama, whofe 
¢ faults are admired as much as its excellencies ? With all the 
¢ difference of Grecian, and French, or Englifh manners, it is 
‘ impoffible to conceive that Phadra trufted her inceftuous 
¢ paffion, or Medea her murderous revenge, to a whole troop 
¢ of attendants. If Metaftafio’s operas furvive for fo much 
¢ time as conftitutes certain and unlimitted admiration in lovers 
© of antiquity, it will bein vain for future pecants to tell men 
¢ of fenfe two thoufand years hence, that our manners were 
¢ different from theirs; they will never bear to hear every fcene 
© concluded with a fong, wheiher the actor who is going off the 
¢ ftage be in love or in rage, be going to a wedding or to exe- 
< cution. In fact, the antients no more trufted their fecrets, 
‘ efpecially of a criminal fort, to all their domeftics, than we 
¢ fing upon every occafion: the manners of no country affect 
¢ the great out-lines of human life, of human paffions. Befides, 
‘ if they did, whenever the manners of an age are ridiculous, 
¢ it is not the bufinefs of tragedy to adopt, but of comedy to 
© expofe them. They who defend abfurdities, can have Jittle 
© tafte for real beauties. There is nothing fo unlike fenfe as 
< nonfenfe, yet in how many authors is the latter admired for 
© the fake of the former !’ 


To thefe refle&tions of our Author, on the abfurdity of the 


chorus, we may add, that it robs us of the pleafure of furprize, 
by anticipating the bufine(s of the fcenes. 


But the limits to which we are reftrained, will not allow us 
to animadvert on every thing which claims notice in this collec- 
tion; we fhall therefore confine ourfelves to the Writer’s ac- 
count of the following moft remarkable characters. 


EDWARD SOMERSET, Marquis of Worcefter, 


© Appears in a very different light in his public charaéter, 
¢ and in that of Author: in the former he was an active zea- 
© Jot; in the latter, a fantaftic projector and mechanic—in both 
© very credulous. Though literary character be the intention 


* Alaham, a Tragedy. Muftapha, a Tragedy. a 
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of this catalogue, it is impoffible to give any idea of this Lord 
merely from the fole work that he has publifhed, it being 
nothing more than fcarce fo much as heads of chapters. His 
political character is fo remarkable, that it opens, and makes 
‘even his whimficalnefs as a Writer lefs extraordinary. In 
fhort, this was the famous Earl of Glamorgan, fo created by 
Charles the Firft, while heir apparent to the Marquis of 
Worcefter. He was a bigotted Catholic, but in times when 
that was no difrecommendation at court, and when it grew a 
merit. Being of a nature extremely enterprizing, and a warm 
royalift, he was difpatched into Ireland by the King—Here hif- 
tory lays its finger, at leaft is interrupted by controverfy: 
The cenfurers of King Charles charge that Prince with fend- 
ing this Lord to negotiate with the Irifh rebel Catholics, and 
© to bring over a great body of them for the King’s fervice. 
© The devotees of Charles would difculpate him, and accufe the 
© Lard Glamorgan of forging powers from the King for that 
© purpofe*. ‘The fact ftands thus ; the treaty was difcovered ; 
© the Earl was imprifoned by the King’s fervants in Ireland, was 
© difmifled by them unpunifhed, before the King’s pleafure 
© wasknown. The parliament complained, the King difavow- 
© ed the Earl, yet wrote to have any fentence againft him fuf- 
© pended, renewed his confidence in him; nor did the Earl 
© ever feem to refent the King’s difavowal, which with much 
* good nature he imputed to the neceffity of his Majefty’s affairs. 
* This myftefious bufinefs has been treated at large, in a book 
* publifhed in 1747; and again, with an appendix, in 1756, 
* called, “* An Enquiry into the fhare which King Charles the 
** Firft had in the tranfactions of the Earl of Glamorgan, &c.” 
* It is there ftrenuoufly aflerted againft Mr. Carte, that the King 
* was privy to the negotiation. Seven years elapfed without 
* Mr. Carte’s reply. “Two months before he died, he was 
* fuppofed to be the Author of an advertifement, promifing an 
* anfwer. From the treatife juft mentioned it appears plainly, 
* that the King was at lealt far from difaproving the attempt for 
* his fervice; that the oftener he difavowed it, the more faintly 
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* For a particular ftate of this intricate tranfaftion, fee Harris’s Life 
of Charles the Firft ; of which bock Mr.Walpole (by a note at the 
end of his account of King James the Firft) makes the following very 
juit and grateful mention : 


* I am obliged,’ fays he, ‘ for the notice of fome of thefe pieces, to 
* Mr. Harris’s judicious life of this monarch, which I bad not feen 
when this work was written, as the life of Charles I. by the fame 
Author, has been publifhed fince the firit edition of this Catalogue 
went to the prefs. Whoever defires to fee a compendious account 
of the enormities of thofe reigns, will find them exactly detailed in 
Mr. Harris’s accurate compilations,’. 
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he denied it; and that his beft friends cannot but confefs, that 
he had delivered blank warrants, or powers to the Earl; and 
his Majelty’s own letters feem to allow every latitude which 
the Earl took, or could take, in filling them up. Thus 
ftands the difpute.—I cannot help forming an opinion, which, 
without reconciling, will comprehend what may be the ftrong- 
eft fentiments on either fide. With the King’s enemies, [ 
cannot but believe he commiffioned the Earl to fetch Irith 
forces— With his favourers, I cannot think him fo much to 
blame if he did. It requires very primitive refignation in a 
monarch to facrifice his crown and his life, when perfecuted 
by fubjects of his own fect, rather than preferve both by the 
aiiftance of others of his fubjects, who differed from him in 
ceremonials or articles of belief. . Zhe dreadful /rifh Papifts, 
[and they certainly were herrid men] founded very patheti- 
cally in a party remonftrance of the Parliament: but when he 
was dipped in a civil war, can we in this age ferioufly impute 
it to him as a crime that he endeavoured to raife an army 
wherever he could? His fault was not in propofing to bring 
over the Irifh, but in having made them neceflary to his af- 
fairs. Every body knew that he wanted to do without them, 
all that he cou!d have done with him. He had found the 
crown in pofieffion of greater power than is fit to be trufted 
in a fingle hand: he had exerted it to the utmoft, Could a 
man, who had ftretched every ftring of prerogative, confent 
with a good grace to let it be curtailed ?—I argue for the man, 
not for the particular man. I think Charles to be pitied, be- 


‘caufe few men in his fituation would have acted better:—I1 am 


fure if he had acted with more wifdom, it had been worfe for 
us! It required a nobleneis of foul, and an effort of under- 
ftanding united, neither of which he pofleiled, to prefer the 
happineis of mankind to his own will. He had been bred in 
a palace ; what idea could that give him of the wretchednefs 
of a cottage? Belides, Charles did not defire to opprefs the 
poor: he wanted to humble, perhaps to enflave, fome free 
fpeakers in the Houfe of Commons, who poflibly, by the by, 
he knew were ambitious, interclted, worthlefs men. He did 
not know, or did not refle&t, that by enilaving, or filencing, 
two or three hundred bad men, ke would entail flavery on 
millions of poor honeft men, and on their poiterity. He did 
not confider, that if he might fend a member to the. Tower, 
an hundred of his-fubaltern minifters would, without his 
knowledge, fend a thoufand poor mento jail. He did not 
know, that by his becoming King of the Parliament, his 
Lords, nay, his very cuftom-houfe offers, would become the 
tyrants of the reft of his fubjects. How feldom ‘does a critis 


‘ happen, like that ugder Henry the Seventh, when the info- 
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© lence of the little tyrants, the Nobility, is grown te fuch a 
¢ pitch, that it becomes neceflary for the great tyrant, the King, 
© to truft liberty in the hands of the Commons, as a balance be- 
© tween him and his Lords!—It is more ferioufly objeéted to 
¢ Charles, that to obtain their affiftance, he granted terms to 
¢ his Catholic fubje&ts very unfuitable to the character of a Pro- 
© teftant martyr King, as he has been reprefented. Yet they 
“are his friends who give weight to this objection: if they 
¢ would allow what was true, and what appeared clearly from 
© his Majefty’s letter, when Prince, to Pope Gregory XV. that 
© Charles had been originally not only not averfe to the Romifh 
€ religion, but had thought the union of the two profeffions 
© very practicable and confiftent, it would ceafe to appear ex- 
© traordinary, that he fhould very readily make conceffions to 
¢ a party whom he believed his friends, in order to prevent be- 
‘ ing forced to make conceflions to his enemies. With his 
¢ principles, could Charles avoid thinking that it was better to 
‘ grant great indulgences to Catholic Bifhops, than to be obliged 
© to confent to the depreffion, or even {uppreflion of epifcopacy 
‘in England? The convocation itfelf, perhaps, would not 
¢ have thought Charles much in the wrong. Yet it is certain, 
‘ that the King fent orders to the Marquis of Ormond, to en- 
© deavour to difunite the Papifts, and turn their arms on one 
< another, rather than grant them more indulgences. In my 
‘ opinion, a toleration to Papifts is preferable to intrigues for 
€ making them cut one another’s throats *.’ 


There appears to be great difcernment, and fome propriety 
in thefe animadverfions: but to this rather favourable opinion 
ot Charles’s conduét, let us add what the Author fays in ano- 
ther part, where, {peaking of the Earl of Anglefey’s fitting in 
judgement on the regicides, he calls it, not only a fervile com- 
plaifance, but glaring injuftice. ‘The Earl, fays he, had gone 
moft lengths ¢ with thofe men; in fhort, had acted with them 
¢ in open rebellion to his fovereign: the putting to death that 
¢ fovereign, could by no means be the guilty part of their oppo- 
‘ fition. If a King deferves to be oppofed by force of arms, 
© he deferves death. If he reduces his fubjects to that extremi- 
© ty, the blood fpilt in the quarrel lics on him.—T he executing 
¢ him afterwards is a mere formality.’ 


Perhaps it is difficult, though not impoffible, from the honoura- 
ble Writet’s guarded and ambiguous manner of expreflion, to 
determine his real fentiments with refpect to the proceedings of 


* We have thought proper to confine our extraéts to what is merely 
characteriitic: and for an account of the writings of this Lord, and 
ot the noble Authors which follow, we refer the reader to the book 


itfelf. 
Charles’s 
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Charles’s time. In one part he calls the oppofition of the Papal, 4 Uof f 


a perfecution ; and in another, a rebellion. He fays, the putting to 
death that fovereign, could by no means be the guilty part of their 
oppofition: which negative is pregnant with an affirmation, 
that fome part of their oppofition was guilty. And yet at laft 
he feems inclinable to grant too much ; for certainly it is not a 
confequence, that a King deferves death, becaufe he deferves to 
be oppofed by force of arms; fure there is a medium between 
meriting oppofition, and deferving death, At leaft the death 
infliéted on the King, by a jurifdiction unknown to the nation, 
and by a law (if it may be called fo) made ex po/? facto, was by 
no means juftifiable, or guiltlefs ; admitting the ne-effity of put- 
ting the King to death, yet, as he was one of the three eftates 
of the kingdom, neither the Parliament, or the Army, had any 
authority to deftroy that branch of the conftitution: the former 
fat by virtue of his fummons, and the latter held their come 
miffions under him; therefore they could not lawfully deftroy 
that power from whence they derived their own: the majority 
among the collective body of the people, whofe majefty the King 
reprefents, and to whom, in their colle€live capacity, the Kin 
was fubordinate, had alone the right of making fuch an eflene 
tial change in fundamentals. 


We now proceed to our Author’s account of 


ANTONY ASHLEY COOPER, Earl of Shaftfbury, 


_ © Grandfon of the Chancellor, and a man whofe morals were 
¢ as amiable as the life of the former was hateful. ‘The firft was 
- an Author only to ferve the purpofes of the factions in which 
‘ he was engaged; the writings of the latter breathe the virtues 
© of his mind, for which they are much more eftimable than 
¢ for their ftyle and manner. He delivers his doétrines in exta- 
‘ tic di@ion, like one of the Magi inculcating philofophic vi- 
‘ fions to an eaftern auditory ! 


¢ One anecdote, not mentioned in his works, but an ine 
© ftance of his modeft ingenuity, ought to be recorded. At- 
‘tempting to fpeak on the bill for granting council to pri- 
‘ foners in cafes of high-treafon, he was confounded, and 
‘ for fome time could not proceed, but recovering himfelf, 
© he faid, ** What now happened to him, would ferve to fortify 
** the arguments for the bill—if he, innocent and pleading for 
** others, was daunted at the auguftnefs of fuch an affembly; 
“ what muft fuch a man be, who fhould plead before them for 
“¢ his life?” 
A moft happy turn of thought, to change the confufion ate 
tending a mauvaife honte into . grace, and at the faine time make 
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caufe he defended. 
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6 life, indeed; feems to have been prolonged beyond its natural 
“¢ term, under thofe indifpofitions which hung upon the latter 
“$6 part of it, that he might have the fatisfaction of feeing the 
‘* happy fettlement take place, which he had propofed to him- 
“* felf as the principal end of all his public labours.”—A very 
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the ftrongeft. atgument which could be urged in fupport of the 


JOHN Lord Somers, | 


€ One of thofe divine men, who, like a chapel in a palace, 
remain unprofaned, while all the reft is tyranny, corruption, 
‘and folly. All the traditional accounts of him, the hiftorians 
of the Jaft age, and its beft authors, repreient him as the moft 
incorrupt lawyer, and the honefteit {tatefman, as a mafter 
orator, a genius of the fineft tafte, and as a patriot of the 
nobleft and moft extenfive views; as a man who difpenfed 
bleffings by his life, and plained them for pefterity. He was 
at once the model of Addifon, and the touchftene of Swift: 
the one wrote from him, the other for him *. The former, 
however, has drawn a laboured, but diffufe and feeble cha- 
racter of him in the Freeholder, neither worthy of the Author 
nor his Subjeft. It is known that my Lord Somers furvived 
the powers of his underftanding: Mr. Addifon fays, ** His 





wife way, indeed, of interpreting the will of Providence! As 


¢ * Since this work was firft printed, we have feen Dr. Swift’s 
Four laft Years of the Queen, where is a character of Lord Somers 
very different from what is here given, and from the picture drawn 
of him in the dedication tothe ‘Vale of a Tub. Yet, diftorted as 
the features are in this new hiftory, itis a pleafure to find that party- 
malice attempted to difcolour, rather than toalter them. How lovely 
does a character burit forth, when the greatett objections to it are, 
that it was fleady to its principles, of univerfal civility, confcious 
of an humble birth, of no avarice, of fatisfied ambition, that the 
perfon fo accufed did violence to himfelf to govern his pailions, and 
[one can {carce repeat ferioufly fuch a charge!) preferred reading 
and thinking to the pleafures of converfation. How black a ftatef- 
man not to be fickle! How poor a philofopher to matter his paf- 
fions, when he could not eradicate them! How bad a man, to en- 
deavour to improve his mind and under{ftanding !—Can one wonder 
that Lord Bolingbroke and Pope always tried to prevent Swift from 
expofing himfelf by publifhing this wretched ignorant libel! and 
could it avoid falling, as it has, into immediate contempt and ob- 
livion !—However, as the greateft characters cannot be clear of all 
alloy, Swift might have known, that Lord Somers was not entire- 
ly juftifiable in obtaining fome grants of crown lands, which, though 
in nO proportion to other gains in that reign, it would have become 
him to refift, not to countenance by his example. 
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< if a man was preferved by Heaven in a ftate of dotage, till an 
‘ event fhould arrive which would make him happy if he had re- 
‘ tained his fenfes! Equally injudicious is another paflage, 
intended for encomium, where we are told, ** That he gained 
*¢ creat efteem with Quren Anne, who had conceived many 
“ unreafonable prejudices againft him!’ Mr, Addifon might 
¢ as well have faid, Phat the Queen had at firft difbelieved, and 
¢ was afterwards converted to, Sir Ifaac Newton’s fyftem of co- 
‘ mets: her Majetty was full as good a judge of sco tis as 
of Lord Somers’s merits. In truth, Mr. Addifon was fome- 
times as weak a Writer when he wrote ferioufly, as he was 
admirable in touching the delicacies of natural humour. He 
fays, that my Lord Somers was often compared with Sir 
Francis Bacon, and gives the preference to the former, ‘* be- 
*« caufe he, all integrity, did not behave as meanly, ‘when pro- 
“© fecuted by the Houfe of Commons, as the other under con- 
“¢ viction of guilt.” ‘This argument is as poor as the panegy- 
ric. ‘To argue from their behaviour, they fhould have been 
in fimilar circumftances., If they are to be compared, the fu- 
perior penetration of genius cannot be denied to Bacon; the 
virtue will al! be Somers’s. If he muft be compared with 
another Chancellor, it muft not be with Clarendon, who was 
more moroie and fevere, had lefs capacity, and a thoufand 
more prejudices: the great Chancellor de l’Hofpital feems to 
refemble Somers moft in the dignity of his foul, and the ele- 
gance of his underftanding. 
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¢ The momentous times in which he lived, gave lord Somers 
opportunities of difplaying the extent of his capacity, and the 
patriotifm of his heart; opportunities as little fought for the 
former, as they were honettly courted and purfued for the 
latter. The excellent balance of our conftitution never ape 
peared in a clearer light than with relation to this Lord, who, 
though impeached by a mifguided Houfe of Commons, with 
all the intemperate folly that at times difgraced the free ftates 
of Greece, yet had full liberty to vindicate his innocence, and 
manifeft an integrity, which could never have fhone fo bright, 
unlefs it had been juridically afperfed. In our conftitution, 
Ariftides may be traduced, clamoured againft, and when mat- 
ter is wanting, fummary addrefles may be propofed, or voted, 
for removing him for ever from the fervice of the government ; 
but happily the factious and the envious have not a power of 
condemning by a fhell, which many of them cannot fign, 
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¢ It was no inglorious part of this great Chancellor’s life, that 

© when removed from the adminhiftration, his labours were ftill 
dedicated to the fervice of the government, and of his coun- 
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‘try. In this fituation, above all the little prejudices of a pro- 
© feffion, for he had no profeffion but that of Solon and Ly- 
“ curgus, he fet himfelf to correct the grievances of the law, 
€ and to amend the vocation he had adorned. The union of 
© the kingdoms was projected too by him; and it was not to 
‘ his difgrace, that the Princefs, whofe prejudices he had con- 
€ quered, and whofe efteem he had gained, offered him up as 
“ one of the firft facrifices on the altar of Utrecht.’ 


There is fomething very noble and fpirited in this portrait of 
the great Somers, though perhaps the piece is not altogether 
confiftent: for fure the acknowlegement, that the great man 
was not juftifiable in obtaining a grant of the crown lands, is 
not quite compatible with the divinity which the Writer afcribes 
to him! We come now to his account of 


Sir ROBERT WALPOLE, Earl of Orford, 


¢ Is only mentioned in this place in his quality of Author: 
€ it is not proper nor neceflary for me to touch his character 
© here.—Sixteen unfortunate and inglorious years fince his re- 
© moval, have already written his eulogium ! 


A ftrange refletion this! However we may pardon the par- 
tiality which fhews itfelf in favour of fo near a relation, and 
perhaps applaud the principle, yet we cannot excufe the Writer 
who offers fuch an affront to the Reader’s underftanding. Is it 


- matter of eulogium to Sir Robert’s memory, that his fucceflors 


acted as ill as himfelf, and that we have been unfortunate and 
inglorious fince his removal? Were we not in the fame lamen- 
table condition during his adminiftration? Were not Britifh 
fubjects infulted, plundered, and mangled by the Spaniards? 
Did we not conclude a fhameful convention with them? At 
home, was he not the patron of an open and avowed proftitution 
of all honour and principle? Are we not indebted to him for 
a heavy load of debt, a rapacious fwarm of placemen, anda 
f{candalous troop of penfioners? Have not our misfortunes and 
difgraces of late years been owing to the continuance of that 
corrupt and debilitating plan which he purfued, and in whichjhe 
gloricd? and have we not very lately recovered our honour 
and credit under the direction of contrary maxims? 


But our Author’s prejudices, perhaps, render him as averfe 
to the now reigning fyftem of policy, as he is partial to former 
mealures. Light hints, and diftant farcafms, often lead to the 
difcovery of latent principles: and probably it will not be diffi- 
cult to determine the writer’s bias from the following farcaftic 
allufion. Speaking of Lord Clare, he tells usu—* He often op- 
‘ ‘pofed the court from perfonal difgufts, often returned to it 
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¢ from private views; loudly Sgratnes the traffic of peerages, 


¢ yet bought both his barony and his earldom; and approaching 
‘ his refemblance to very modern patriots, offended the king, by 
« accufing him of a defign to introduce a body of German 
¢ horfe.’ Alas! how difficult a tafk it is for a man of the moft 
liberal caft of mind, to conquer the over-ruling power of family 
and party connections ? 


We cannot think it neceflary to make any apology for the 
freedom we have taken with the Anceftor of our Author, fince 
he himfelf has inftructed us to fay, that—* It were an affront to 
€ the latter, to fuppofe that one is not at liberty to treat the for- 
« mer as he deferved.’ 


The next who fucceeds in the catalogue is 


HENRY: St. JOHN Vifcount Bolingbroke, 


© With the moft agreeable talents in the world, and with 
‘ great parts, was neither happy nor fuccefsful. He wrote 
againft the late king, who had forgiven him; againft Sir 
Robert Walpole, who did forgive him; againft the pretender 
and the clergy, whonever will forgive him. He is one of our 
beft writers ; though his attacks on all governments and all 
religion [neither of which views he cared directly to own] 
have neceflarily involved his ftyle ina want of perfpicuity, 
One muft know the man before one can often guefs his 
meaning. He has two other faults which one fhould not 
expect in the fame writer, much tautology and great want of 
connection. 


That Bolingbroke wrote againft the king, who had forgiven 
him, is certain; but that he wrote againft Sir Robert Walpole; 
who did forgive him, we cannot admit. He wrote againft Sir 
Robert, becaufe he did mot forgive him; and becaufe he pres 
vented his being reftored to thofe honours which he wifhed to 
recover. ‘That Sir Robert was implacable againft him, appears 
from a fpeech which he made in the houfe, and which he con- 
cluded with the following imprecation—‘* May his attainder 
© never be reverfed, and may his crimes never be forgotten |”? 
However, we agree with the Writer, that Bolingbroke had 


neither fyftem or principle. 
The laft character we fhall take notice of, is 
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SARAH duchefs of Marlborough. 


€ It is feldom the publick receives information on princes 

© and favorites from the fountain-head; flattery or invective is 
¢ apt to pervert the relations of others, It is from their own 
Oo4 | * pens 
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© pens alone, whenever they are fo gracious, like the lady in 
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queftion, as to have a@ paffion for fame and approbation, that 
we learn exactly, how trifling and foolith and ridiculous their 
views and actions were, and how often the mifchief they did 
proceeded from the moft inadequate caules. We happen to 
know indeed, though he was no author, that the duke of 
Buckingham’s repulies in very impertinent amours, involved 
king James and king Charles in national quarrels with Spain 
and France. From her Grace of Marlborouch we may cole 
lect, that queen Anne was driven to change her miniftry, and 
in confequence, the fate of Europe, becaule fhe had dared to 
affeét one bed-chambcr woman, as fhe had done another. 
The duchefs could not comprehend how the coulins Sarah 
Jennings and Abigail Hill could ever enter into competition, 
though the one did but kneel to gather up the clue of favour, 
which the other had haughtily tofled away; and which the 
could not recover by putting the Whole Duty of Man into 
the queen’s hands to treach her friendfhip. 


¢ This favorite duche’s, who, like the proud duke of Efper- 
non, lived to brave the fucceflors in a court where fhe had 
domineered, wound up her capricious life, where it feems fhe 
had begun it, with an apology for her conduct. The piece, 
though weakened by the prudence of thofe who were to cor- 
rect it, though maimed by her grace’s own corrections, and 
though great ‘part of it is rather the annals of a wardrobe than 
ofareign, yet has ftill curious anecdotes, and a few of thofe 
fallies of wit which fourfcore years of arrogance could not fail 
to produce | in fofantaftic an underftanding, And yet by al- 
tering her memoirs as often as her will, fhe cifappointed the 
public as much as her own family. However, the chief ob- 
jects remain ; and one ices exactly 10w Europe and the back 
ftairs took their places in her imagination and in her narrative 
The revolution Ir ft no imprefion on her mind, but of queen 
Mary turning up bed-cloaths ; and the proteftant he:o, but of 
a felfith glutton who devoured a difh of peas from his fifter-in- 
law. Little circumftances indeed convey the moft characte- 
riftic ideas ; but the choice of them may as often paint the 
genius of the writer, as of the perfon reprefented. 


‘ Mrs. Abigail Hill is not the only perfon tran{mitted to pof- 
terity with marks of the duchefs’s refentment. Lord Oxford, 
honeft Jack Hill, the ragged boy, the Quebec-general, aad 
others make the fame foure i in her hiftory t that they did in her 
mind.—Sallies of paffion not to be wondered at in one who 
has facrificed even the private lettcrs of her miftrefs and bene- 


© factrels! 
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Her Grace’s picture is here drawn from the life. We fee’ 
pride, peevifhnets, difgontent, and petulance, in every feature. 
Indeed it muft be confefled, that our Author paints with a bold 
and mafterly pencil; though he is not always happy in the juft 
diftribution of light and fhade. 


N. 8. We think it proper, before we difmifs this article, to take no- 
tice of fome former works of this honcurable Author, by which be bas ace 
guirea that reputation which we have with pleafure acknowledged in the 
Introcuttion, Totés pen we are iniekted fur the fpirited and elegant 
letter from Xolo the Chinese philofopher to Lis friend ut Pekin; and fome 
of the mofi admired efjays in the late paper calied the World, are Said te 
huve teen penncd by tots animated and agreeable Writer. 


R--a 





The Laws of Chance: or a mathematical inveftigation of the proba- 
bilities arifing from any propofed circumftance of play. Applied 
to the folution of a great variety of problems relating to cards, 
bowls, dice, lotteries, Se. By Samuel Clark, teacher of the 
mathematics. 8vo 4s. T. Payne. 


HE vaft utility of the mathematics, in the various pur- 
| fuits and occupations of human life, is fufficiently known; 
and thofe whe have thoroughly ftudied its principles, juftly confi- 
der it as the fplendid lamp that lights us through the mazes of na- 
ture, or as the infallible clue of genius, which leads us through the 
intricate labyrinths of philofophy. Hence the greateft men have 
thought their time well employed in explaining its doétrines, 
and applying it toa great variety of fubjects. But, we know 
not by what fatality, mathematical fcience hath been confidered 
as an acquifition not to be attained without the greateft difficulty, 
and moft intenfe ftudy. A little experience, however, would 
convince fuch perfons of their miftake: and as the theory of 
Chances has been of late but too much reduced to practice, we 
could wifh that thofe who are fo paffionately fond of the latter, 
would allot fome part of their time to the ftudy of the former : 
for we are perfuaded, that the entertainment and fatisfaction 
they might receive from thefe fpeculations, would create a re- 
lifh for the fciences, animate them with a defire of being ac- 
quainted with thofe truths which add a luftre and dignity to the 
human mind, and, at the fame time,. effectually withdraw their 
attention from thofe pernicious diverfious which have proved fo 
fatal to many who have purfued them. 


In the mean time, we would not be underftood to fuggeft, 
that the doctrine of chances is one of the moft eafy branches of 
the mathematics, and therefore proper for a learner. ‘The 
very reverfe of this is true, if the fubject be purfued to its - 
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moft extent; but it is alfo certain, that when the mind is tho- 
roughly fixed upon any object, the difficulties will vanifh in 
proportion as we advance. One caution, however, may not 
be improper, wiz. That all ftudents fhould be very careful to 
proceed gradually, and not attempt the moft abftrufe and 
complicated parts of the fubjeét, before they are well acquainted 
with the fundamental principles, and capable of applying them 
to the folution of fimple and eafy problems. 


If this caution be obferved, the work before us will prove an 
eafy introduction to the Laws of Chance, Mr. Clark having re- 
moved the difficuities attending this branch of fcience, and ren- 
dered the doctrine of Chances eafy to be underftood: in ordex 
to which, he has fhewn the methods of folving the moft eafy 
cafes of each problem, and then the manner of giving a general 
folution. In the introduction to his treatife, the fundamental 
rules are laid down in nine articles, and their ufe exemplified in 
feven eafy problems ; in the body of the work are alfo a great 
variety of problems, folved from the rules laid down in the in- 


troduction. 


But that the reader may judge for himfelf of Mr. Clark’s 
manner of folving his problems, we have extracted the follow- 
ing from his introduction, 


PROB. IiIl. 


© To find the probability of throwing two aces precifely in 
© one throw, with four common dice. 


SOLUTION. 


* Let us fuppofe the aces on 2 dice taken away, and on 
the other 2 only the aces left, then in each throw, we fhall be 
certain to have 2 aces come up. Now thetwodice without 
aces May come up 25 ways, with each of which the two aces 
muft come up alfo. But as we are at liberty to reduce any 
other 2 dice, it follows that as many different pairs as can be 
taken in 4, that is 6, juft fo often muft 25, the chances upon 
the dice without aces, be repeated to give thofe required, equal 
I 
¢ to150, whence the required probability is — 


cor nA ee eH OH 


COROLLARY. 


‘ It is evident that 1296—150, leaves the chances for miffing 
© two aces precifely, that is, 1146, thefe contain thofe for 
‘ throwing either no ace, one, or three at leaft, whence to find 
« the chances fow throwing three aces at leaft, in one oe 
© wit 
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with 4common dice, we muft from 1146 fubtra& the fum 
of the chances for miffing all the aces, and throwing one pre- 
cifely, that is, 1125, wherefore the chances required are 21, 


and the probability 7 


PROBLEM IV. 


« Let there be a heap of 16 counters, whereof 6 are red, and 
10 black ones, what is the probability, that in drawing two 


of them blindfold, they fhall be both red ones? 


SOLUTION. 
¢ Suppofe them taken one by one. If the firft drawn fhould 


be a redone, of which the probability is Lm the probability 


upon the fecond will be oo and that of both thefe events hap- 


— 5 " 30 - 
pening = X a (Art. vii. *) or a3" the probability fought. 
‘ If the agreement be fuch, that either the firft or fecond 
counter drawn happening to be red, the drawer fhould be 
entitled to a certain fum S, his expectation may be’ found 
thus, If the firft drawn counter is a red one, his expectation 
upon the fecond will entirely vanifh, becaufe drawing one red 
counter infures to him the propofed fum, but if a black one 


> ee 
fhould be drawn firit, of which the probability iss his ex- 


6 ; 
pectation upon the fecond drawing will be 15 X< S, whence his 





wink eo a 5 
total expectation is 76 + 76 * - X S,or ax S. The 


probability of fucceeding may be determined with more faci- 
lity by finding the probability of drawing two black counters 
fucceffively, and fubtracting it from unity, the remainder 
being certainly the probability of drawing either both red 
counters or one of each colour, but whichfoever of thefe fhall 
happen, the drawer wins. Now the probability of drawing 


10 
© two black counters fucceffively is 16% which fubtracted 





* The probability of two events (independent of each other) hap- 
pening, is equal to the product of the probabilities, whereby thefe 
events may happen fingly. 
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I 


© from unity leaves =e, or > this multiplied by S, gives the 


* value of the drawer’s expeétation, the fame as before. 


PROBLEM V. 


© Let there be a lottery confifting of 100 tickets, wherein 
© there are four prizes; to find the probability that, in the three 
* firft tickets that are drawn, there fhall be one prize at leaft. 


SOLUTION. 


© Here it is evident, that if we find the probability of the 
€ three firft drawn tickets being all blanks, and fubtraét it from 
* unity, the remainder will be the probability of drawing one 
© prize at leaft. ‘The probability of drawing a blank the firft 


mee, 
* time is 55° If a blank fhould be fo drawn, then there remains 


“-g5 blanks, and the probability of drawing the next ticket a 
© blank is > thatof thethird ticket being a blank : jo whence 


6 , ; 
‘ 7 x ox a is (Cor. Art. vii. *) the probability of 
€ the three firft drawn tickets being blanks, and therefore 


OG Os AE i 
‘ 1—— 0X 99 > 4 98? OF O86? is “3p required probability, 
¢ or that of taking one or more prizes in the three firft drawn 


€ tickets. 


COROLLARY. 


© Hence it appears, that in many cafes it will be much more 
© convenient to inveftigate the probability of the contrary to 
¢ what is required in the problem to happen, rather than the 
* probability of what is fpeciticd therein.’ 


This extract will be fufficient’to fhew in how eafy a manner 
Mr. Clark has folved the problems in his introduétion. But 
the reader muft not expeét that the more intricate problems in 
the work itfelf are done with the fame facility ; yet, in juftice to 
the Author, we muft obferve, that they are, in general, folved 
in as eafy and confpicuous a manner as the fubject will admit. 


* Since the probability of the happening of two or three events may 
be confidered as compounded of the refpective probabilities of their 
happening feparately, ic follows, that the probability of the happen- 
ing of any number of events, i.e. that they hall all happen, is 
equal to the product of the probabilities gf thofe events happening 
confidered fingly. 


Accaunt 
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Traité des Eaux Minerales de Spa, par Fean Philippe de Limbourg, 
Doéteur en Medicine. Seconde Edition, revue, corrigée, 9 aug- 


mentée par l Auteur, a@ laquelle on a joint une Carte des environs 
de Spa. That is, 


A Treatife on the Mineral Waters of Spa, by Dr. Limbourg. 
The fecond edition, revifed, corre&ted, and augmented by the 
Author; to which is now annexed, a map of the country 
about Spa. Liege, printed for F. J. Defoer, 8yo. 


HE Author opens his work with a preliminary difcourfe 
/ onthe excellency of the fprings of Spa; of which he con- 
ceives it to be no flight proof, that in other countries, in order 
to recommend their mineral waters, they beftow upon them this 
name. He will, however, by no means allow, that in reality 
any of thofe mineral waters are comparable to thefe. He gives 
alfo, in this introduétion, a lift of the feveral works that have 
been publifhed upon the fubject, as well thofe he has not feen, 
as thofe which he has confulted; and he affures us, the moft an- 
tient author that he has met with, is Dr. Gilbert Lymborth, 
Phyfician and Canon of Liege, who, in 1559, obliged the Pub- 
lic with a diflertation on the waters of Spa, printed at Antwerp. 
‘As the analyfis of this work will afford the Englith Reader, ia 
a narrow compafs, a curious, entertaining, and ufeful account 
of thefe celebrated fprings, we hope the following extract of our 
Author’s laboured performance, will merit his approbation. 


Spa is a town fituated in the marquifate of Franchimont, in 
the country of Liege, at the diftance of about eighteen miles 
fouth-eaft from that capital. It lies in the midft of forefts ; 
and the little plains in its neighbourhood, are terminated on 
every fide by high mountains. The country round it, is far 
from being fruitful. Itis not without difficulty, that they obtain 
edible roots, oats, and hay, and thefe but in very {mall quan- 
tities. The foil in general is either a deep clay, morafs, (out of 
which they dig turfs) rocky, covered with flints, and in fome 
places intermixed with lime-ftone, and fand. ‘There are not 
at prefent, any iron works in its neighbourhood, but the remains 
are ftill vifible of thofe that were formerly wrought. 


The fprings that.go under the general name of Spa, are fix 
-in number. 


‘The Poubon is feated at the bottom of the market-place,’ or 
-fquare, almoft in the heart of the town of Spa. ‘This appel- 
‘lation is derived from the old Walloon word, poubir, which 
fignifies 
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fignifies to draw. It is chiefly from this {pring that the waters 
are taken, which are fent into foreign countries, and befides the 
inhabitants ufe it for their commondrink. The Geronflere is 
in a foreft to the fouth of Spa, at the diftance of about three quar- 
ters of a league. It flows out of the chink of a rock, and is 
recéived into a little bafon, covered by a dome of free-ftone, 
fupported by four marble columns. The Sauvoniere is half a 
Jeagué from Spa, to the weft: at a {mall diftance towards the 
fouth, is the fountain of Groi/beck, which derives its name 
from the Baron de Groifbeck, who in 1651 caufed it to be in- 
clofed. ‘The Tonnelet and Watroz, are at about half a league 
diftance from the town Of Spa, and lie to the left of the Sau- 
vemerc.. Thefe two aré the leaft efteemed of the fix. 


The Pouhon, and the Sauveniere, are the moft antient, hav- 
ing been known from time immemorial; and the Author be- 
lieves that one of thefe muft be meant by Pliny, when he men- 
tions the fountain of Tongres. ‘The Geronftere and the Ton- 
nelet were difcovered about the beginning of the laft century. 
Our Author acquaints us with his fentiments, as to the origin 
of fprings in general, in order to eftablifh his opinion with re- 
fpect to thefe ; which is, that they are not produced or affected 
by rains, but arife from fubterraneous vapours, condenfed in 
the cavities of the mountains. He next, by a chemical analyfis, 
determines the principles of thefe mineral waters, and finds ig 
them, iron, an acid fpirit, a fulphureous {pirit, an alkaline falt, 
a matter refembling the felenites, and air; he gives the experi- 
ments by which each of thefe principles was afcertained. 


He then enters into fome farther detail, in refpe€t to the de- 
compounding of thefe mineral waters, the order in which thefe 
appearances are difclofed, and from thence explains how, from 
’ thefe appearances, may be deduced the nature and the properties 
of thefe waters. He adds to his former experiments, that the 
Spa-waters do not coagulate milk, that they do not make a true 
effervefcence with acids, except with the oil of vitriol, which 
will act as ftrongly upon cominon water; that in like manner, 
they make none with alkalies; that they precipitate the folution 
of the falt of lead, in the form of milky-powder : and that fpi- 
rit of wine, and oil of tarter per deliquium, caufe a weak mealy 
precipitation. 


The temperature of thefe waters, it feems, is not always the 
fame. The Author obferves, that they varied in the fummer 
of the year 1756, from the forty-fixth to the fifty-fecond degree 

of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. In’ general, the water is colder 
towards the bottom of the bafons than at the furface; the war- 
mer the weather, the more this difproportion appears 5 - the 
' onger 
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longer the water continues in the bafon, without admitting 
frefh, the nearer it approaches to the temper of the air. 


The refult of his reafoning and experiments is, that the Spa- 
waters are both acid and alkaline; or rather, they contain ia 
them an acid and an alkaline ; but this acid is fo fubtle, and fo 
volatile, that it is almoft impofiible to feparate it from the other iq 
principles. ‘They are alfo vitriolic, that is, if we underftand ’ 
by vitriol, an iron diflolved by an acid; but this is fo flighel 
united, that the leaft heat, the aétion of the air, or the fmalle } 
agitation, produces a feparation. ) 


Thefe waters differ very confiderably from each other, in re- 
4pect to tafte. The Pouhon is acid and ferruginous; the Ge- 
ronftere, is fulphureous, leaving an impreflion of acid and iron 
upon the palate; the Sauveniere has a fulphureous tartnefs, with i} 
a little tincture of the iron; the Groifbeck taftes very fharp, 
fulphureous, and ferruginous; the Tonnelet is tart, a little au- 
ftere, with an aluminous vitriol, and fmells fulphureous; the 
Watroz has an acid tafte, and a ferruginous aufterity. 


He fhews next what quantities of folid matter were left upon 
evaporation of two pounds of the water from each of thefe 
fprings. He remarks, that there is a different proportion in 
them of fulphureous fpirit, in which the Geronftere is ftrongeft 
of all; after that the Sauveniere; the Groifbeck and the Ton- 
nelet; and the Watroz and Pouhon leaft of all. It has been 
hitherto thought impoffible to fix, or to colleét the fulphur of 
the Geronftere; but this Writer affures us, that he has found 
in the bafon a whitifh kind of matter, which, when dried and 
{fprinkled upon a hot iron, or expofed to the flame of a candle, 
| emitted a ftrong fulphureous fcent. Thefe waters differ alfo more : 
or lefs, in their facility of being decompofed. The Geron- 
fterre being the moft fulphureous, is the fooneft altered, and is 
therefore the leaft fit to be tranfported; the water of the Pou- 
hon, on the contrary, affords the greateft refiftance, and for this 
reafon, is that which is commonly fent into foreign countries. 





The activity of thefe waters is not all, in proportion to the 
quantity of fixed matter which they contain; for the Geron- 
ftere, which does not hold above a third of what may be ex- 
tracted from the Pouhon, is the brifkeft of all, and the moft apt 
to occafion a giddinefs in the head ; which proves that the prin- 
cipal virtue of 'thefe waters confifts in a volatile principle, that 
efcapes any chemical analyfis, and diffipates itfelf immediately 
into the air. 





The Author, to confirm his notions, as to the nature of the. 
waters of the Spa, and to render the manner in whien they are 
formed 
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formed ih the entrails of the earth, more apparent, has endeaa- 
voured to imitate them by art. He took for this purpofe fome» 
iron ore.calcined and powdered, and having made itinto a pafte, » 
with water, he daubed with this mixture the infide of a veffel, 
at the bottom _of which he cauled a certain quantity of fulphur 
to be fet on fire, the vapours of which neceffarily were en- 
veloped in the pafte ; he then poured on water, by which he ob- ° 
tained what the acid vapours had difiolved of the iron. This 
water had the ferruginous tafte, and the fulphureous fmel], turn- 
ed purple or black with vegetable aftringents, and red with the 
tincture of ‘Tourn:fol, emitted air copioufly upon agi:ation, 
was eafily decompofed, became {peedily covered with a ‘foum of 
different colours, and, in a little time, let fall a ferruginous 
matter. 


The water of the Pouhon fountain is the fitteft in cafes of 
a relaxed habit, when the patient’ s {tomach is ftrong enough to 
bear it. The Geronftere is better adapted for perforis of a de- 
licate frame, and weak ftomach; it warms and exhilerates, and 
is moft proper where there is an inaction and infenfhibility of 
the fibres, and where no inflammation is to be apprehended, in 
nervous cafes, and in female diforders, ‘The Sauveniere ought 
to be preferred in cutaneous maladies, flow fevers, confump-. 
tions that depend on acrimony, andthe fcurvy. It may be confi- 
dered as of a middle nature between the Pouhon and the Geron- 
ftere, fo that it may be fubftituted in any cafe, where the for- 
mer is prejudicial from its weight, or the latter from its heat, 
The Groifbeck may be employed, generally fpeaking, inthe 
fame cafes with the Sauveniere, only it is a little colder, and not 
uite fo light upon the ftomach. ‘The water of the Tonnclet 
is chiefly ufed to drink with wine at meals, and is in this refpect 
very agreeable. “he Watroz is feldom ufed at all. “The com- 
mon practice, however, is to begin with the leaft active, and 
the leaft heating, in order to difpoie the body gradually for the ule 
of the moit efficacious. 


The month of May, and the beginning of. June ; the end of 
Auguft, a: she month of September, are the proper feafons. 
As to the guantity in which they are to be drank, the time of 
drinking them, the necefiary preparations, and the regimen to 
be obferved, thefe, according to every patient’s cafe, are regu- 
Jated by thie phyliciaa. 


Our Author mentions the conveniences and the diverfions of 
Spa, ine fi ingers may be informed the waters may be taken 


there in the motta greeable manner; for he admits, .that chear- 
ful converfation p Jeafant walks, and other innocent recreations, 

contribute « ~ as mech to remove melancholy and nervous; 
diferders, as th. 1'¢ of thefe waters. The whole is conchid- 
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ed with fifty-three cafes, reported on the Author’s own know- 
lege, or from other eminent Phyficians, calculated to fupport 
what he has delivered in refpect to the falutiferous efficacy of the 
{prings of Spa, in various difeafes, 


* © The reft of the Foreign Books are defirred, on account of the at tT 
eunber of other Articles this month. of te gre | ? 
C | 


ota ; 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
Fr DECEMBER, 1758. 





PoLiTIcAL. | 
Art. 1. Refleftions on the different Ideas of the French and Englifb 


in regard to Cruelty; with fome Hints for improving our Hu- 
manity in a particular Branch. By a Man. 8vo. 6d. Tonfon, 


HESE Reflections breathe an amiable fpirit of humanity, and. 

are in general extremely juft and acute. Neverthelefs, the 

fubje& upap the whole is not treated with that confiftency and folidity 
which the nature of it demands, é 


The Author obferves, that the different ideas of the French and ) 
Ginglith, with regard to cruelty, are not owing fo much to real oppo- <f 
fition of character, as to the different laws and conftitution of the twe 
nations. & 


As an improvement of humanity amongft, us, he propofes a Per- 
petual Bill of Infolvency, for the Relief of anhappy Debtors, and 
concludes with a whimfical petition from the prifoners confined for 
debt, to the humanity of the nation in P t aifembled. . 


Weare far from thinking the fcheme he propofes proper to be put 
in execution, Neither is it eafy to conjecture, from his loofe manner: 
of writing, whether he is ferious in his propofal or not. However,’ | 
it is high time that the wifdom of the Legiflature fhould take into 
confideration the cafe of thofe miferable wretches, who are utterly loft 
to fociety, and whofe life is a burthen to themfelves. Certainly no- 
thing but the tyranny of cultom, can reconcile the barbarity of fhut- 
ting up oar fellow-creatures in a loathfome prifon, when they are un- 
able to fatisfy our demands, A 


Art. 2. Confiderations on the Exchange of Seamen, Prifoners of 
War. $8vo. 1s. Noon. | 





The very fenfible Writer of this pamphlet endeavours to prove, 
that the claims of juttice, the dictates of humanity, and the principles 
of intéreft, \alt plead for ah aan of prifoners. 

Rev. Dec. 1758. Pp He 
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_ He argues with great freedom and good fenfe, that ‘ Every flate is 
obliged to protect and defend all its members ; and that fubjeéts aban-' 
doned by their country, without any crime committed, recover their. 
natural tiberty, and may renounce the fociety which affords them no. 
protedion: the fame law of reafon, fays he, which juftified the ex- 
pulfion of a member of focjety who violates its laws, will juftify that 
mernber in withdrawing from it, when it performs not the obligations 
it owes him, nce the ftate is under an obligation to procure, as 
foon as poffible,Athe releafe of its fubjects from thofe evils to which 
they became fubjected in its defence ;- andtii! their liberty can be ob- 
tained, is under the fame obligation to furnifh them wherewithal to 
fupport themfelves in their imprifonment. They are to be confidered 
as members of the fociety, and as a valuable part-of it, who are only 
rendered incapable of performing fome duties, by ill-fortune in the 
difcharge of others, the moft eflential, at the hazard -of life itfelf. 
Their claims on the fociety, inftead of being fufpended by their im- 
prifonment, receive additional farce,’ and lay the fociety under. an 
indifpenfible duty of atting in the moft {fpeedy and effectual mafhner in 
their favour.’ 





Among other inconveniences in point of intereft, attending the 
ron-exchange, he obferves that ‘ it will neceffitate the introduction of 
foreignets into the fleet, as has been aétually the cafe in this war. A 
proceeding, fays he,. by which the nation muft fuffer in a great de- 
gree: for every foreigner made a failor in this fervice, gains that in- 
formation which the natives fhould be encouraged to acquire, and 
whatever profit.of his induftry is tranfmitted to his home, is fo much 


clear lofs to this country.” R. a 


Art. 3. Reponfe ou Memoire concernant la Prife&¥ Detention des 
Vaiffeaux Hollandois allant ou revenant des Ifles Frangoifes en 
 Amerique. Fol. 1s. * No Publifher’s name. 


‘The defign of this anfwer to the Dutch Memorial, is to prove, 
that by the {pirit of the treaty in 1674, the Dutch have no right to 
trade unmolefted to the French Iflands. The words in the treaty, 
fays the Anfwerer, which give liberty to the neutral power ‘ of traf- 
* ficking in fuch kind of merchandizes, as were exported in time of 
‘peace,’ muft bear the fame conftruction as if it had been expreffed, 
that fuch power ‘ might continue the commerce which was carried on 
‘ in time of peace.’ Now, fays he, this commerce to the French 
Iflands has been newly opened by the Dutch, fince the commence- 


ment of the war, and in time of peace was confined altogether to 
the French alone. : : 


t Befides, pt argues, that this commerce to the French iflands was 
not knowf in 1674, and therefore could not be comprized in that 
treaty. “He/adds further, that every veffel having a {pecial permuiffion 
to carry on an exclufive comfherce, is deemed to appertain to that 
nation which. alone has the power of granting fuch vermiffion ; as 


_ © This ‘pamphlet was advertifed to bé-fold for the benefit of the Marine 
Seciety ; by Mr, Brotherton, Bookfeller, Cornhill, , WEA 
re ; the 
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fhe French alone, therefore, fays he, are in poffeftion of this branch 
of trade, all the veffels trading to thofe Iflands, are French, or to 
be confidered as fuch : and, confequently, are liable to be condemned 
according to the law of nations. 


This is a fhort abftra& of the Anfwerer’s arguments on this occafion. 
Our limits will not allow us to enter minutely into the merits of the 
difpute ; but we think it juft to obferve, that what the Author has 
advanced is not without weight. As to his language, had he not 
~ declared that he was an Englifhman, we fhould not have been at a 
lofs to guefs his country ; for his French throughout abounds with 
Englith idioms. Indeed he is fo little of a Frenchman, that he has 
made ufe of words which are not to be found in the language—fuch 
as etablier and dgea. But poffibly, thefe may be errors of the prefs. 
Art. 4. 4 Letter from a Member of Parliament in Town, ey 

Noble Lord in the Country, in regard to the laft Expedition on 

the coaft of France. 8vo. 1s. Griffithsp— 


A {pirited apology for the conduct of General Bligh. We have not 
room to enter into the rea‘oning contained in this pamphlet ;_ wherein, 
according to our apprehenfion, fome juft and acute things are faid,’ 
in the General's defence :—but we think the fignal fervice he did his 
country in the affair of Cherburgh, his misfortune afterwards, at the 
Bay of St. Cas, and his fubfequent ill reception at home, are humour- 
oufly glanced at, in the following hort ftory. 


‘ A young fellow, who had been {wimming for fome time, was, 


ona fudden, in the midit of the waters, feized witha cramp, which 
took away all his powers. ‘The father, who ftood on the bank, and 
in agony beheld his fon at the lait gafp, in vain intreated the by- 
ftanders to venture to his affiitance ; they were all unacquainted with 
the depths and foundings of the river, and they would not go upon 
fuch a frolic: when a very honeft worthy man, who in the mean 
time had been ftripping himfelf, cries out, ‘* Stand away,” and 
plunges into the river. In the very critical moment he got up to 
the perfon in diftrefs, raifed his head above the water with one hand, 
and attempted to {wim toward the fhore with the help of the other, 
But he foon found'the exertion of both arms neceflary ; for, getting 
into a deep eddy, juit under the bank, he was in danger of going 
to the bottom: he therefore put the other’s thumb into his mouth, 
and biting pretty ftrenuoufly, he dafhed the ftream with both hands 


paffion, in perfect fafety. Some days afterwards, the gentleman 
who had thus generoufly rifked his life, as he was walking along the 
ftreet, perceived on the other fide of the way, the very perfon who 
was indebted to him for his prefervation. He inftantly flies acrofs 


~ ev a oe nw «a * © ia 7 - wn e - ia oo - a co o~ 


‘¢ _.What the Devil are you there?” replied the other, * and be 

‘* damn’d to you, you Rafcal, you have almoft bit my thumb of, 

© and by G—d I'll never {peak another word to you while I live.” 
Pp 2 


Art 
art ‘ 


- ky1attax. &, Muapheg o 


at once, and fhortly reached the land, with the object of his com- 


the way to him: ‘‘ My dear Sir, Iam heartily glad to fee you.’ | 
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Art. 5. An Examination of a Letter publifhed under the shee of 
L tG 1 B——h, and addreffed to the Hon. 
W.- mP—tt, Efg; 8vo. 1s. 6d. Hooper. 


As we gave no particular account of the fpurious Letter *, which 
is the object of this Examiner's attention, we fhall fay the lefs of the 
prefent production. Both the Letter and the Examination feem to 
have derived their exillence from the fame fource: the fubjeé ap- 
peared popular—and Authcrs muft cat, fometimes, as well as oiher 


mortais. 
* See our laft, p. 500. Art. 10. 








Art. 6. The Nature and Utility of Expeditions to the Coaft of 
France, ©&c. By an Officer in the laft Expedition. 8vo. 


ys, ‘Burnet. 


Affords nothing worth notice. 


MiscELLANEOUS, 
Art. 7. The Happy Orphans. An authentic Hiflory of Perfans in 


High Life. With a variety of uncommon events, and furpriz- 
ing turns of fortune. Tianfiated and improved from the French 
original, 12mo. 2 vols. 6s, Woodgate and C®, 


We are very much miflaken if the above title-page is not ail @ 
die. About fifreen years ago was publifhed, in one volume, a novel 
entitled, The Fortunate Founal:ngs, written, as we belie:e, by the late 
famous Mrs. Haywood, of romancing memory. From that work 
the Happy Orphans appears to be taken, almott verbatim ; the dif: 
fexence chiefly confilling in an alteration of the names: but what 
the pirate, or the copieit, or the cobler, or by whatever title the 
honett editor chufes to be diftinguifhed ;—what he means by calling 
his book a tranilation from the French, is beft known to himfelt. 
Transformed from the Englifo, would, we apprehend, have been 
nearer the truth. y * 


Art. 8. Memuirs of the celebrated Mifs Fanny M. : 
12mo. 3s. Scott. 





This article owes its exiflence to the fame kind of induftry which 
gave birth to the work mentioned in the preceding article. It is ull 
written, imperfect *, and feems to be little more than mere invention. 


* The Author promifes to fnifh it in another volume, provided the firft 
part meets with fuccefs. 


Art. 9. The Adventures of a Turk. Tranflated from the French. 
) i12mo, 2 vols. 6s. Coote. | 


Vike the ref of the French novels, full of amour, but not deftituie 
of fentiment. Jt muft beconfeffed, that the Grats of Paris beat thofe 
of London, all tu nothing, 


Att, 
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Art.10. The dinorous Friars; or, the Intrigues of a Convent. 
I2mo. 3s. Fleming. : 


This — (as faras we can truft to our recolleGtion of books we 
have not feen for many years) to be patched up from the well known 
Mafter-Key to Popery, the dutrignes of Priefis and Nuns, the Frauds of 
Monks, and fuch like anonymous trafh; of which many impreflions 
have been impofed on the credulity of the Public. 


the Saddle. Containing the genuine private mentoirs of a worthy 

family in Glocefterfoire, from the fatal year 1720, to the year 
1748. Written by Mrs. Richwould, one of the moft interefed 
parties, 12m0. 2 vols.6s, Wren, 


This feems to be the mere caput mortuum of the whole tribe of the 
Devil Dicks, the Apparitions, the Peter Wilkins’s, the Fobn Daniel's, 
the Dog- birds, and all that endlefs train of Memoirs, Adventures, and 
Hiftories, of which the teeming preffes of our modern Curls have 
been fo extremely fruitful, for fome years patt. 


Art. 12. The Cloifler; or, the Amours of Sainfroid, a Yeluit, 
and Eulalia, a Nun. 12mo. 3s. No Publifher’s name. 


A Tranflation, ftom the French, of a narrative, which, in our ap- 
prehenfion, has neither truth nor genius to recommend it. 


Art. 13. The London Pocket- Book, for the year 1759. In twe 
parts. Part 1. A Compendicus Memorandum- Book, properly 
divided, to anfwer the mof? common purpofes in bufine/s for every 
day throughout the year. After which follow feveral ufeful tables, 
and an approved recipe for making writing-ink. Part\l. A 
Common-place Book, with an Index, after the plan laid down by 
the celebrated Mr. Locke. Very ufeful for regiftering, in a me- 
thodical manner, any mifcellaneous hints and obfervations which 
may occur to the mind, or are to be met within reading, and which 
are often loft for want of a proper repofitory. The whole equally 
adapted to the purpofes of the Gentleman and Trade/man. 8vo. 
ts. 6d. Henderfon, &c. 


The above needs no explanation. 


Art. 14. Angelica; or, Quixote in petticoats. A Comedy, in 
two acts. 8vo. 1s. Printed for the Author. 


A wre:ched farce, borrowed from Mrs. Lencx’s Female Quixo:e. 
But asthe Author intimates, that his circumflances are as wre.ched as 
his writing, we fhall add no more, except an honeit hint to this 
Quixote in liserature, to betake himfelf to fome employment —_— 

Pp 3 1S 





Art. 11. The South-Sea Fortune; or, the Chaplain advanced to | 
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his talents may be better adapted to, than they are for procuring a 
fubfittence by the trade of book-making. 


Art. 15. An Account of the Tragedy of Cleone. 8vo,. 6d. 


Cooper. 


It is cuftomary for little fcribblers to catch at fuch opportunities as 
the exhibition of a new play, and they never fail to comé out with 
a an of fomething, bow and abour the tragedy, or the co- 
medy: in hopes to pick up a few of the fuperfluous pence which the 
town is ufually difpofedto fcatter, with liberal hands, on thefe occa- 
fions. Of this fort is the account of Cleone, and it therefore deferves 
no farther mention. 


Art. 16. Cleone, aTragedy. As it is ated at the Theatre-Royal, 
in Covent-garden. Written by R. Dodfley. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Dodfley. 


This tragedy, which had been refufed by Mr. Garrick, one of 
the patentees of Drury-lane Theatre, was this month acted with 
great fuccefs, at the other Houfe; whence fome have been led to 
queition the judgment of the great Actor and Manager who declined 
it. But as it is not our bufinefs to attempt a difcuffion of that point, 
we fhall on!y obferve, that Mr. Dodfley’s piece is not, upon the 
whole, in our opinion, inferior to any that have been beeaght 
upon either Stage, for fome years paft. At the fame time, how- 
ever, impartiality obliges us to add, that we imagine Cleone is 
greatly indebted for its fuccefs, to the exquifite performance of 
Mrs. Bellamy, who played the character which gives name to the 
tragedy. Mr. Rich’s corps is not at prefent very ftrong; and till 
the prefent performance was brought on, it was generally thought 
impoflible for a new play to meet with a fair chance at his Theatre. 
But, to the furprize of moft people, the event, in the prefent in- 
ftance, has fhewn, that the connoiileurs were miflaken: and now 
the ice is broke, it is probable, that other poetical adventurers may 
bring their cargoes to the fame port, 


Cleone is ufhered in by a prologue, written by the ingenious 
Mr. Melmoth, Author of a juftly admired tranflation of Pliny, and 
fuppofed Writer of a volume of excellent letters, publifhed under the 
feigned name of Fitzofborne. The epilogue is faid to be the produc- 
tion of Mr. Shenftone, whofe poetical performances * have entitled - 
him to a place in the firft rank of the few Britith bards who do ho- 
nour to the prefent time. 


The tragedy itfelf is founded on the old Jegend of St. Genevieve? 
written originally in French, and tranflated into Englifh, about 100 
years ago, by Sir William Lower, For this information we are ob- 

iged to the Author’s advertifement ; wherein he alfo tells us,. that he 
fhewed his firft plan to Mr. Pope, fo long ago as two or three years 
before the death of that great Poet, who told him, that in his very 


® Vid, Dodfley’s Mifcellanies, 


early 
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early youth, he attempted a tragedy on the fame fubjeét, which he 
afterwards burnt ; and that it was Mr. Pope who advifed Mr. Dod- 
fley to extend his plan to five acts. The fuffrage of this great man 
was certainly enough to give a fanction to the defign; and we are 
therefore not to wonder that the Author of Cleone, who is really a 
mode man, fhould think fo well of his performance, after it had 
received his utmott finifhing, as to prefume it worthy of public exhi- 
bition; and fo it undoubtedly is, as modern plays go.—It will nat, 
however, ftand in competition with thofe of Otway, Hughes, Smith, 
and other tragic writers of the 17th and the beginning of the prefent 
century : not to mention higher names, which would be a kind of 
prophanation. Cleone is, in fhort, a decent performance. It is. 
equally free from the bombaft and rant of a Barbaroffa, and from the 
flowery whine and romantic foftnefs of a Philoclea; but at the fame 
time it wants the majefty of dition, and high reach of thought, (as the 
ingenious Author of Vir'ru£, a poem, expreffes it) effential to the 
dignity of a perfect tragedy. The plot istoo thin, the {cenes are too 
barren of incidents, (at leaft of important ones) and the language, in 
general, too much, though not altogether, deftitute of poetry, Ne- 
verthelefs, we have obferved fome happy expreffions, and ftrikin 
fentiments, which do honour to the Author, and, we believe, faved . 
his play. In aword, take it for all in all, we have not Jen its like 
for {ome winters paft, and probably fhall not fee it excelled for fome | 
feafons to come. 


Art. 17. The Rout. A Farce of two aéts, as it is performed at | 


the Theatre Royal in Drury-lane. 8vo. 1s. Cooper. 


The fillieft and moft abfard of all farces. What the Author, and 
the Manager, could mean, by prefuming to bring fuch ribaldry before 
an audience, we are at a lofsto conceive. ‘The former, indeed, who 
advertifes himfelf a perfon of honour, may, perhaps, be thought fome- 
what excufable, as not being bred to the trade of writing ; but we 
fhould be glad to hear what can be urged in excufe for the latter’s 


thus daring to affront the underftanding and tafte of the public! We’ 


do not find that he has yet offered any apology for himfelf ; but furely 
every perfon who paid for feeing this nonfenfe, (if we may ufe the &- 
preflion) has a right to expect it. 


Art. 18. 4 Letter of wa to Dr. Shebbeare. 8vo. 1% 
Cabe. 


Some friend to the government has here colleéted various inftances 


of the feverity with which ftate-libellers were punifhed, in the reigns 


ef Dr. Shebbeare’s favourites, the Stuarts ; in order, by a compara- 
tive view, to fhew the Doétor, how much reafon he has to congra- 
tulate himfelf, that he lives ‘in the milder and happier days of a Brun- 
{wick ; under whom he has been fo tenderly dealt with, for infi- 
nitely more heinous offences than thofe for which Lilburn, Leighton, 
Prynne, Baftwick, and Burton, (with many others, whofe ftories are 
here enumerated) fo dreadfully fuffered. 

: Pp4 ‘@ 
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‘ OShebbeare !" fays the Letter-writer, * thank God,. that. the 
* times are altered, and that thou liveft noc in the times thou {fo high- 
* ly commendeit ; but in that reign thou fo bitterly revileft,’ p.11 = 
And again, p: 12. after enumerating the enormous cruelty of Mr. 
Leighton’s fentence * for writing againit epifcopacy, he thus apoftro- 
phifes: ‘ Réjoice, O Shebbeare! that thou liveft in a reign, in 
¢ which fuch cruelty is unknown. If thou prefereft fuch an admi. 
‘ giftration to the mild, the gentle government under which we live, 
* thy nofe unflit, thy face undeformed,—thy ears which ftill remain on 
‘ thy head, and thy back ftill untorn by cruel ftripes, will witnefs 
* thine ingratitude.’ 


He thus concludes—‘ Rejoice then in the lenity of thy fate, and 
* be not caft down, O Shebbeare! Give way to the joy of thine 
‘heart, and be filled with confolation. Put away bigotry, a love 
* of flavery, and of flave-makers. Detelt the memory of thofe ty- 
* rants who have ruled witha rod of iron, and love thofe princes who 
‘ have been, and thofe who are ftill, the patrons of liberty, the fa- 
* thers of their country, and the friends of mankind. May thy breatt 
* be filled with wifdom and integrity, and may truth and candour, 
§ fweeter than honey or the honey-comb, flow from thy lips and thy 
‘ pen; then fhall thy breath be as fragrant as the {picy breezes of 
¢ Arabia, and the odious fmell of flander, defamation, and falfhood 
« fhalt be forgotten. Then fhall fafety and peace compafs thy, fteps, 
‘and all thy difpraces, and all thy follies, be hid in oblivion.” 


® He was fined 10,000], befides whipping, branding, nofe flitting, ear-cropping, 
and perpetual imprifonment. Shebbeare’s fine was but 51. with only three years 
imprifonment, 


Art.19. An Account of a Stone, in the poffeffion of the right be- 
“mourable the earl of Stafford ; which, on being watered, pro- 
duces excellent mufbrooms. Wéith the hiftory of the folithos, or 
violet fione of the Germans. By John Hill, AZ.D. Iiluf- 
trated with Figures, 8vo. 1s. Od. Baldwin. 


The Lapis Fungifer, or mufhroom-ftone, of which we have hither- 
to, according to Dr. Hill, had butan imperfeét account, is mof fre- 
quently produced among the Piedmont hills, That in the poffeffion 
of lady afford, from which the Doctor borrows his defcription, is a 
hard heavy mais, of an irregular fhape; and granulated furface, like 
fhagreen Jeather: on examination, it appears to be compofed of a 
looie, gritty, talky fubltance, the incerflices of which are every: 
where penetrated, and its outfide covered with a tough, fungous pro- 
duction. This production is the perennjal root of a peculiar {pecies of 
mufhrooms, different from, and greatly fuperior to, the common kind : 
it is permanent and full ef vegetable life, and requires this porous ftone 
asanidus, or place of growth, as others do the ftamps of trees, 
whence it is ready to fhoot up perfect mufhrooms by the affiftance of 
moiiture. This account, of the mufhrcom: ftone, which is extremely 
probable, the Doétor illuftrases and confirms with analogous-inftances, 
drawn from other vegetable productions, particularly the Agarics.— 
The mufhroom produced from the ftone here deferibed weighed no 
Jefs than one pound two ounces, and meafured fix inches and a quar- 
teron the head. The DoStor alfy takes notice of the ena or 
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Lapis Violacens of the German naturalifts, and which he fuppofes 
a fimilar produétion with the foregoing. “There are fcattered through- 
out this piece fome obfervations on mufhrooms in general, and on 
fome of the particular fpecies, which, to readers who delight in fuch 
kind of fubjeéts, may perhaps prove not unentertaining. ‘The whole 
is illuftrated by two engravings; the firft reprefents. the mufhroom- 
ftone, with a piece of it magnified, and alfo the violet-ftone.—In 
the other is exhibited a figure of the mufhroom itfelf. 


POETICAL. I. 


Art. 20. An Effay on the art of preaching, addreffed to the clergy. 
By rage S core, A. B. Vrear of Stratton OComeat, Sve. 
1s.6d. Cave. 


Tt is fomewhat.odd, that this teacher of teachers fhould crave the 
courtefy of his readers, who may be fuppofed to be his pupt/s, by in- 
treating their ‘ favourable. judgment of this eflay,—the work of a 
* young divine ;—and, therefore=to be read with fome grain of al- 
* lowance,"—as he expreffes himfelf in his preface. If he hasaclaim 
to indulgence, on account of his youth, thar very plea difqualifies 
him for the high office he hasaffumed. At firlt fight, it appeared to 
us extremely abfurd, for a man to fet up as a matter, a judge, adic- 
tator, with the {neaking air of a Tyro; and we could not help fuf- 
pecting from thence, that the apologift himfelf might be yet to leara 
the art in which he undertakes the inftruction of others. 


Confiftently with what was to be expected from this flumble at the 
threfhold, we find the poem itfelf, in.the main, an injudicious affem- 
blagé of incoherent fentiments, ill judged precepts, and indifferent 
poetry. Not but that Mr. Moore has fome jufl thoughts, and pafla- 
ble verfes ; but his. defeéts are fo difproportionately numerous, that 
we are at a lofs to conceive how the Author had the courage toattempt 
fo exalted a fubjeét, and to publifh with fo bold and felf-fufficient a 
title. 


However, that our readers may be able, in fome meafure, to 
judge for themfelves, concerning the merits of this young preceptor, 
we fhall give them an extract from that part of his performance, in 
which he charafterifes thofe divines whom he propefes as models for 
the imitation of young preachers. : 


Great Stillingfleet is copious, clear, and full, 
Plain, but not low, fententious, tho’ not dull; 
His mild perfwafive arguments excite, 

Jn pious minds, devotion and delight. 


Collier is frong, and his expreflion warm, 
Replete with fenie the vig’rous periods charm. 


Norrie is full, and his conception clear, 
Informs our judgment, while he ftrikes the ear ; 
His themes well-chofen, practical and plain, 

A copious fund of ufefal truths contain. 


_ Fleetwood’s 
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Fleetwood’s foft eafy diétion we admire, * RB, 
Not too intenfe, nor wholly void of fire, | 
Like Silver-Cynthia, emprefs of the night, 

His works diffufe a pleafing folemn light. 


Hickman is bold, and tow’ring in his flight, 
Truth from his lines breaks out divinely bright ; 
His words both knowledge and delight impart, 
The ftrength of reafon with the flow’rs of art. 


In Manhingham’s luxuriant lines we find 
Th’ impetuous fallies of a daring mind ; 
Crude were his early-works, and writ in hafle, 
But ftrong, and fraught with judgment are his laft : 
So harfheit fruits a flav’rous tafte produce, 
When time and age improve their mellowing juice. 


Smalldridge is plain, familiar, void of art, 
Thro’ all his works you read his honeft heart ; 
Greatnefs of foul, fimplicity of thought, 

And language pure with richeft matter fraught. 


Clarke is corre&—his comprehenfive view 
Deep truths explor’d, and pierc’d all nature thro’ ; 
So full of fenfe each nervous page is wrought, 
Readers improve upon his ample thought : 

Were all his tenets orthodox and true, 

To whom more properly had praife been due ? 
United now his glory with his fhame, 

We juftly praife him, or we juftly blame. 


586 


We fhall not trouble our readers with any animadverfions on Mr. 
Moore’s choice of examples. Indeed nothing in his performance me- 
ritsa formal criticifm: but we fhall neverthelefs take the liberty of 
hinting tohim, the impropriety of a young Divine’s prefumming to de- 
cide, as he has done,~ concerning the tenets of fo greata man, as the 
univerfally admired Dr. Clarke. 


If this illuftrious Writer's 


‘ Comprehenfive view 
* Deep Trutus explor’d, and pierc’d all nature thro’ 


as this prefumptuous Cenfurer confefles,—if his nervous /enfe and am- 
ple thought, are {o improving to the Reader, what are we .to think of a 
juvenile rhymer, who dares to charge him with the want of truth and 
orthodoxy? If, indeed, Mr. Moore has carefully and impartially ftu- 
died the writings of Dr. Clarke ; if he thoroughly underftands them, 
and is able to refute whatever he judges erroneous in the Doétor’s prin- 
ciples or reafoning, he may be deemed not unjuftifiable in condemn- 
ing this fuperior genius . but furely it was incumbent on him to have 
firft fhewn, that he himfelf is endowed with more learning and -wif- 
dom than Dr. Clarke poffeffed, as well as with a greater hare of 
what he may fet down for orthodoxy. 


Art. 
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Art. 21. The Capital. A fatyrical admonition. Addreffed to eve- 
ry true lover of bis country, but more particularly to the Britifh 
clergy. 8vo. 1s. Staples. 


Our fatirical Admonitor, whoever he is, like other felf-délegated 
reformers of the public, has aflumed a commiffion given to one of the 
Jewith prophets of old, and — it to his own ufe. Cry aloud? 
pare not ! is the command which he looks upon himfelf as under an 
obligation to fulfill: 


That he is a well-wifher to his country appears evident from this 
exhortation to the metropolis ; and if fung to the tune of Noa ponder 
eell, ye parents dear, or, God profper long our noble king, it might pafs 
for a ft performance in its way: indeed the meafure and 
ftyle flide fo naturally into one or other of thofe tunes, that: we can 
hardly help imagining the Author chanted away to them, while he 
was {canning and tagging his rhymes. 


Patriots in print, we have in plenty, of all fizes; to whom we are 
indebted for advice, reproof, and good wifhes. They may be ufeful 
members of the community in their private capacity, if their attach- 
ment to the pen does not unfit them for fhewing it by aétion, and 
limit their abilities to crying aloud to others, who perhaps may be fo 
ungrateful as not to liften. Juft fentiments indeed always merit 
our regard ; but when they are delivered in bad verfe, we cannot 
help laughing at the poet, while we have no difefteem for the man. 
As to this Writer, let him fpeak for himfelf: he opens thus, 


Now to the Capital, my mufe, 

And fpeak the truth e’en there: 
From thence a warning you may give 
To thofe who guilty are. 


He then gives us many good cautions, illuftrated by claffic exam: 
ples. When he comes to our prefent age, he juftly and feafonably 
obferves : 


Our former councils fure deferve 
To be correéted much: 

Did they not give Cape-Breton up, 
To fave our friends the Dutch? 


Yet do not politics entirely engrofs him. Bolinbroke, Tindal, 
Hobbs, Hume, and other fcare-crows in divinity, are warmly attac- 
ked by him. It is, indeed, matter of no fmall comfort and con- 
folation, when we confider, that though, among the reft, 


——- e’en noble Shaftefbury 
Has tainted half the town, 

The gofpel-law will be rever’d 
By Leland, Welt, and Brown. 
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His zeal cannot be fufficiently applauded, when he fays, 
~ From Whitehall een to Billing/gate, | 

I fain would {cour the way ; 


Each reprobate I wou’d reclaim, 
Who wou’d his foul betray. 


Neither his religion, nor his loyalty, are in the leak exceptionable, , 
when he exprefles himfelf thus ; 


Then let us, for eternal blifs, 
Depend on holy Writ; 
And as for temporal affairs, 


Thank God for Legge and Pitt. 
To which let all the people fay Amen. N 


Art. 22. Enthufiafm. A Poem, with notes variorum, c. By 
Edmond Fox. 8vo. 6d. Lewis. - 


This feems to be fomething in behalf of the Methedifts ; but it is 
fuch abfurd and miferable ftuff, there is no underftanding it. 


Art. 23. The Providence of the Supreme Being. A Poem. By 
George Bally, AZ, A. Fellow of King’s College. 4to. 1s. 
Cambridge, printed, and fold by Merril there, and by Whif- 
ton, &c. London. 


In our account of the former poems of this gentleman, written for 
Mr. Seaton’s Reward, (fee Review, vol. xii. p. 159—vol. xv, p. 678. 
vol. xvii. p. 400.) we fufficiently intimated our opinion of his po- 
etical abilities. Jf we heretofore faw little reafon for adding our 
plaudit to the prizes he has gained at Cambridge, neither do we yet 
find cauie for entertaining a more honourable idea of his performances. 
However, he has again obtained the more fubftantial approbation of 
Mefirs. Green and Wilcox ; and one ounce oftheir applaufe will-eer- 
tainly out-weigh all the laud and praife of all the Reviewers in Eu- 
rope. Let Mr. Bally, therefore, confole himfelf with this reflexion. 
Let him, in fober fort, continue to enjoy his poft of Laureat 
to the Kiflinbury Eftate ; and, regardlefs of any anfalaried one up- 
on Pagan Parnaffus, or of either the {miles or the frowns of a parcel 
of profane mufes ;———= 


Let him, (like the Reviewers) ftill deep 


His flation, and with fleady pace repeat 
His periodic journies 








The Provipence, &c. p. 6. 
Art. 24. The Eulogy of Frederic, King of Pruffia. sto. 6f. 


ooper. 


This fhort and juft Eulogy is an animated and excellent little piece. 
As the imitation is very free and paraphrattical, the hints feem rather 
catch’d, than fervilely tranfcribed, from one of the nobleft a of 

orace, 
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Horace, which celebrates Drufus. The Application to the king of 
Pruffia is apt and ingenious throughout; but particularly happy, when 
we put the words of Hannibal, in the original, into Marfhal Daun’s 
mouth, after what has happened in Saxony and Silefia, fince the 
Auftrians exaggerated account of the furprize at Hochkirchen. 


Dixitque ‘tandem perfidus Now pride and fierce ambition groan, 
Annibal ; Now Fred’ ric’s foes their fate bemoan, 
Seftamur ultro, quos opi- And agoniz’d exclaim ; 


mus “¢ Why followhim whom we fhould fly, 
Fallere et effugere eft trie ‘‘ Whom to deceive is victory, ° 
umphus. . ** And to efcape is fame.” 


Art. 25. The Spouting-Club. A mock heroic, comico, farcico, 


tragico, burlefque poem. By the Author of the Robin Hood 
Society *, a Satire. 8vo, 6d. Withy. 


From this pamphlet we gather, that a fet of young taylors, bar- 
bers, fhoe-makers, &c. are the members of the aforefaid Club ; and 
that this worthy fociety meets at a certain beer-houfe, where each 
Spouter entertains the company, and edifies himfelf, by repeating. 
paffages from plays, and ftriving to emulate the principal besformen 
on the ftage. Thefe ridiculous wrongheads are here fatirically ex- 
pofed, by one who appears to have been prefent at their affemblies. 
The Author briefly fketches out the characters of fome of the princi- 
pal fpouters,in humorous blank verfe, fomewhat in the flrain of Phi- 
lips’s Splerfdid fhilling. 

* Our opinion of this fatire, on the Robinhood Society, was delivered in the Re- 
view for July 1756, p. 86, To which we refer for a fpecimen of the Author's poetry, 


Art. 26. Alpha and Omega, a Poem. Addreffed to Alphonfo, ee, 
By Lewis Jones, 4. B. Vicar of Caldicut, in Monmouthpire. 
4to. 2s. Davy and Law, &e. 


This reverend bard -has here drawn his pen againft atheifm, which 
he ftiles ‘ The moft deplorable charatteriitic of the prefent age.” If 
atheifm be, indeed, in any confiderable degree, the.characteriftic of 
the prefent age, (which we hope, and are inclined to believe, is not 
the cafe) then is Mr. Jones’s defign greatly to be applauded: but, 
whether the Author is or is not miftaken in this Me » his pur- 
pofe was, doubtlefs, a pious, and therefore a laudable one ; whatever 
becomes of his reputation as a poet:—which we would not advife 
him to rifk afecond time, on fo very exalted a fubje&t. We fay no 
more, as the gentleman feems modeft, and diffident, with regard to 
his poetical talents: which, however, are not the meaneft; though 
far inferior to thofe of a Pope ora Young. The following short 
paflage may ferve as a {pecimen. 


What caufe, fay Cafuift! from corruption freed, 
Re-kindles into life the dying feed ? 
Why parts of matter, let Alphonfo teach, 
Conneé& with parts connecting each to each; 
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Say why this particle of breath divine 

Lives the rich tenant of a mould’ring fhrine ? ; 
Make nature all thy ftudy, all thy care : 

Invent, improve, interpret, and compare : 

Each operation, virtue, pow’r explore ; 

Then fink, ambition ! and prefume no more. 


Unbiafs'd reafon this conclufion draws, 
There is, there muft be, fome eternal caufe. 
Yet Reafon’s felf in proper bounds reftrain : 
She errs, and maddens with too free a rein, 
Like the Sun’s horfes in yon ftarry plain. p. 13. f 


We cannot but think the allufion, in the lait line, to the heathen 
fable of Phaeton, extremely inconfiftent with the argumentative nature 
and chriftian delign of this poem; and therefore hope the reverend 
Author will alter this paflage, in cafe of a fecond Edition. 


Art. 27. Virtue, an ethic Epin? 4to. 6d. Griffiths. 


It is eafy to obferve the manner of our late celebrated ethic poet 
imitated, though not too fervilely, but fometimes even happily, in this 
fhort and elegant epiltle. The fentiments correfpond to the title, 
being glowingly virtuous and philofophical. The verfification is eafy 
and harmonious, the diction pointed and happy; while the poet’s 
political notions breathe that generous paffion for the glory of our 
country, which we hope has effectually awakened, after too long a 
flumber. The following juit reflection, with the ftrong contraft 
annexed to it, will exhibit fuch a fpecimen of this performance, as 
we imagine muft entertain our ingenious readers, and confequently 
cannot difcredit our judgment of it. 


With pow’rs to flourifh through eternal years ; 
With thoughts to pierce beyond the rolling fpheres, 
_ You'll own it fomething wonderfal that man 
Should think and act as bounded by a {pan. 


Yet fee what humble homage fortune claims 
From birth, high titles, and illuftrious names. 
See Arthur’s knights their table fam’d befet, 
Peers, bubbles, gamblers, in proud circle met, 
Heroes at play, and worthies=at a bett. 
——At Fortune’s fhrine fee legiflators bow, 
There pay their late, and there their early vow; 
The poft of honour by a fharper’s fide, 

And greatnefs glorying in a gamefter’s pride. 


When the foe threatens, and renews the charge, 
Shall honour fport in pleafure’s gilded barge ; 
And at the helm, to indolence refign’d, 
Admire the ftreamers dancing in the wind ? 
O burft, ye Britons, the inglorious bands, 
Lo, virtue calls; arm, arm your num’rous handsf 


On 
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On the black veffel, from her pof on high, 

She pours her thunders, bids her lightnings fly ; 
Recounts paft conquefts, kindles fierce alarms, 
Commands, folicits, fires the youth to arms ; 

To gain true glory by advent’rous deeds, 

With Howe the conquers, or with Gard’ ner bleeds. 
Now with bold argument divinely ftrong, 

She flows in eloquence from Pollio’s tongue ; 

Or firm with Pratt, fair freedom’s gen'rous friend, 
‘Teaches the laws their falutary end ; 

Pleads liberty’s juft caufe without a fee, 

And bids each worthy Briton dare be free. 

Now with high fenfeand zeal for England's fame, 
She aids our navy ina Grenville’s name; | 
Chears the brave failor in the doubtful day, 

Tmpells thro’ dangers, and infures his pay. 

With Townfhend now the awes invading hofts, 
And pours our bold Free-Britons round our coafts,—— 
In y’s gracious heart behold it thine, 
With the mild luftre of a virtuous line, 

Or, in a patriot minifter, advance 

One gem of price beyond the reach of France. 


MEDICAL. K 


Art. 28. The old Man’s Guide to Health, and longer Life: with 
rules for diet, exercife, and phyfick; for preferving a good con- 
ftitution, and preventing diforders in abad one. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Cooper. 








We have been prevented, by fome more important publications, 
from affigning this little one, as we firft intended, to wait upon Dr. 
Mackenzie’s Treatife on Health, as a {mall fatellite ; being wrote on 
the fame fubject, though executed in a very different fpirit, and re- 
fulting from more contracted motives. The gentleman juft named 
had confulted the earlieft, the greateft, phyficians and philofophers, 
| on this moft interefting fubje&, with all proper acknowledgment and 
liberality. The prefent infpired or felf-taught Pamphleteer (except 
mentioning Hippocrates and Cornaro once en paffant) has neither 
named in his text, nor referred in a note, to any author, dead or living, 
throughout his production. This he thinks the more confiftent perhaps, 





of many obfequious ones he might have commanded; but left his 
readers at liberty to fuppofe him fome phyfician in great requeft, 
from his quoting his own experience fo abundantly. He obferves 
however, * the doétors will not thank him for fome hints he gives his 
* readers,” adding, * he does not write for their fervice,’ which is 
intentionally true, as he is known to write almoft inceifantly and 
folely for his own: it is poffible, notwithftanding, he may write for 
their fervice more than.he intends. 


In 
2 
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as he has not prefixed any name for himfelf to this performance, out: 
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Io his firft chapter—How the old man may know he is in health— 
[which muft be impoffible for him to know without purchafing this 
pamphlet !] He is not to judge himfelf in health from his having a 
moderate good appetite, fleeping pretty well and refrefhingly; and 
being as chearful and hearty as his time of life commonly allows ; but 
before he can inform any enquirer how he does in a morning, * he 
* muft feel his pulfe fome time after getting up and before breakfaft ;’ 
for we are very authoritatively told, ‘ It fhould be a rule never to 
* omit this examination.” Now as the tefus eruditus, or {kill in the 

ulfe, is not allowed even to every regular phyfician, we are afraid, 
before the old man attains it, (till which time he has noright to know 
how himfelf does) he may eafily become hypifh enough, when no- 
thing elfe ails him, to fend for a phyfician to inform him about his 
pulfe, that he may diet himfelf accordingly,—-that article being to be 
regulated folely by his pulfe. 


In his chapter—on preferving health in old age—he fays, ‘ If the 
* appetite fail, or the ftomach be opprefied with wind after meals, let 
* the perfon take more air and exercife, and read and fludy lefs’ 
Now may not an old man take too much as well as too little exercife ? 
May not his appetite be impair’d by the fatigue of it? And is it, in 
fuch a cafe, to be reflored by fatiguing it more ? Befides, do a//:men 
who are windy after meals read and ftudy too much ?—though our 
Author may poflibly have regaled himfelf with a domeliic inftance of 
this fort. But certainly there are others in thefe flatulent circum- 
ftances, who are far from ftudying too much ; and not a few perhaps 
who cannot read if they would; and fome who cannot afford to read, 
that is, to purchafe. For thefe indigent old men, indeed, it is plain 
our Author did not write, as his old men are ordered to drink green 
tea for breakfaft of 165. per pound ; on which fuppofition our Author 
infracts them, p. 15. how to drink it as methodically, and with as 
good a grace, as monfieur Pourceaugnac breakfafted, And fince his 
ordinance on this head may be confidered as a curious and ciscum- 
flantial formula of an old man’s breakfaft, (after having felt his pulle) 
we chufe to infert it in our Author’s precife terms. ‘ Let the old 
‘ man drink three moderate cups of this (16s.) tea, with a little 
* fugar and a good deal of milk ; and {wallow it neither tao hot, nor. 
‘ mawkifhly cool. Let him eat with it a thin flice or two of good 
‘ bread, with a little butter; and he will find it nourifhing and ex- 
‘ cellent.” We may fuppofe the butter here intended to be as good in 
its kind asthe bread: but fuch minute efcapes we fee, alas! are in- 
feparable from the moft confummate efforts of human accuracy. 


In treating of a regulation of the temper, and of the paffions, our 
Author very fagely advifes his old man to be good humoured. This 
oracular counfel is equal to any that ever iffued from a tripod; and if 
that fupereminent {kill in botanics, with which he often infults the fa- 
culty, has difcovered any fimple of fufficient virtue to render this 
coun{el effe&tual, the communication of it, with a fcratch or two of 
fomething like fculpture, will make a moft faleable twelve or eighteen 
pen’north ; which we hope this fertile Author is already pregnant 


with, and will foon bring forth, to the great emolument of many old 
Cynics, 
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Cynics, and the felicity of their neighbours and acquaintance —With 
retpect tu love, he prudently advites his old man ‘to avoid a foolith 
* fandneis for women,’ But when he immediately adds—*‘ This will 
§ never iolicit bim, for nature knows her own time, and the appetite 
* decays:with the power’==we imagine his obiervation is very far 
from being univerfally right. Many pretty femalé naturalifts, not 
jnexpere ro this branch of phyfics, will diient from him here: and 
our famous ethic poet, whofe knowlege of human nature was not in- 
fervor toour Author’s, aflirms, that where this fondnefs has formerly 
been the ruling paflion, it will often tyrannize even in decrepitude— 
* Sull to -his wench he creeps with knocking knees, &c.’ But if for 
qwomen, indefiniiely, we read o/d women, by fuppofing the compofitor 
has overlooked that monofyllable, our Author will be very juft in 
adding, ‘That a fondnefs for ¢hem will never (or very rarely indeed) 
‘ folicit him.’ But above all the paflions, he pathetically cautions his 
old men againft covetoufnefs ; for to what purpofe is he ftudying and 
prefcribing longer life to them, if they are too miferable to purchafe 
his precepts, and to die without them ; as fome very old and obftinate 
people have prefumptuoufly done, without the aid of the faculty. 


His chapter on the gravel and flone recommends Burdock roo: for 
them, which Dr. Crine Hill has recommended in his pamphlet for the 
gout; and of which indeed the prefent unchrilten’d Dr. teftiies—that 
* numbers are now taking it for the gout with great fuccefs,’ thus 
candidly advertifing that pamphlet gratis. We can affure him in re- 
turn, that Dr. Hill has perufed his prefent performance with immenfe 
approbation, not to fay partiality, and will, with equal gratitude, refer 
to it in his next production, if he does not omit it merely to difcredit our 
prognoftic. We fhould have rejoiced in the mean time, if any of thefe 
identical dofors had referred us, as the moft communicative daily do, 
to a few of thefe happy arthritics; fince the whole worth of that pam- 
phlet depends on Rurdock’s being a certain cure, or at lealt an unequal- 
led palliative, for the gout; for if it does not exceed fuch as we have 
glready, it is a grofs impofition on the public, and calculated foleiy to 
appeafe Dr. Hill's Beda, which, however, is no exorbitant one, if 
we fuppofe each of his names to iubiift on its proper ftomach or ven- 
tricle. 


Our Author’s chapter on weaknefs informs his old men how to dif- 
cover it, atmoft as plainly as lamenefs or blindnefs. ‘There truly is, 
throughout this pamphlet, a grave profufion of fuch trite wordy in- 
formation, with refpeét to the phyfical condu&t of old age, as cannot 
be juftly termed either falfe or wholly ulelefs; but which yet is fuch, 
that mott of his old men could inform him of it, as well as he 
has informed them. Indeed, without the prefixing any name, it 
wears {ucla vifible image of the Author, whom we have more than 
hinted, that if this morfel, which relates to oid men exclulively, be 
tolerably received by the many, we may venture to predict the fpeedy 
appearance of —The o/d Woman's or Beliam's Guide to more Health 
and the longeft Life. Unfortunately for him the title of the Céi/a’s 
Guide has been long pre-occupy’d, and he cannot hope to recommend 
the love of phyficto fuch young oy ; but he can never be much 
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at a lofs for diverfifying a title-page, or adapting a fubjet to the difs 
ferent claffes of readers. However, to fuggeit one or two—The 
School-boy’s Director, or Truant’s Vade Mecum, mentioning the dif- 
ferent places where floes and blackberries chiefly abound, and -the 
feafons when they are in the greatelt perfection; with an appendix 
on turnip- patches. —This may be no bad tlep towards the early infti- 
tution of many young wandering boranifts: our ductile writer.can 
foften his ftyle to their tender intellects, and flide readily down into 
pretty namby-pamby pro’e, to which we obierve feveral happy ap- 
proaches in this addreis to old men, who are often fuppofed in their 
fecond childhood. A taking fubjcét and title page for lads of more 
advanced ftanding; may be—Vhe mofi effe2ual method of barring out, 
with‘the art of raifing contributions in the neighbourhood, and of 
reducing fchoolmafters to proper terms.—This may prove no bad 
copy, and in time make a ufeful Englifh claffic. It is unneceflary to 
hint the proper feafons of fuch publica:ions, to him. 


But to be as grave as poffible about this politie retailer of health 
and long life, the effence of all that is valuable in his treatife has been 
faid by Floyer in his M:dicina Gerocomica, and by others occafionally ; 
and moft of it better faid, notwithftanding a want of words is not one 
of our Author’s wants. ‘That diverfity of fubjeéts, on which he has 
fpun himfelf out to the public, has afforced him a plentiful expref- 
fion ; but feems to have extenuated thofe faculties, that, to render 
him more ufeful in his generation, ought to have been rather concen- 
tered ona few relative objeéts, than diffipated on fuch a difcordant 
variety. But poflio!y what commenced from vanity, has been ex. 
tended by habit, and continued for convenience ; till finding himfelf 
at length as cheap as voluminous, and faying with Narciffus, Tnopem 
me copia fecit, he feems determined for a feafon to confine himfelt to 
‘one, but an extenfive province ; by retailing, in twelve and eighteen 
penn’orths, a body of phyfical prattice, (with prefcriptions to be 
‘compounded chiefly in the fields, or at the herb-market) which may 
-make as many horrible pamphlets as difeafes. It will be an eafy 
tranfition from hence into the confines of furgery, which will ramify, 
as anatomilts fay, into numerous treatifes containing more numerous 
chapters: a very recent example of which we have in our eyes.» And 
thus, while he is perfuading his patient readess, or reading patients, 
into feces, or honorar.a, of thirteen pence halfpenny at mott, he may 
hang forth his chapters, of which the prefent pamphlet contains 
-twenty, at much the fame price which the famous Dr. Cafe fet upon 
his pills * ; and leave thofe to wonder at his fhifts and his induftry, 
-who can difcern no dignity in his writing, as they difcover nothing 
ingenuous in his conduct. 











* Here’s fifteen pills for fourteen pence, K 
Enough in any man’s own con-fci-ence. 
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RertrGcrous and ConTROVERSIAL< 


Art.29. 4n Effay on the Hebrew Tongue, being an attempt to 
Shew, that the Hebrew bible might be originally read by vowel- 
letters without the vowel-points. By John Brekel. 8vo. 6d, 
Waugh, &c. 


_ The Author of this fhort ingenious efiay, difcovers a confiderable 
fhare of critical knowlege, together with an uncommon afliduity in 
confulting the various writers on the fubject of oriental language ; 
though this may have rendered him the lefs agreeable in his ftyle and 
manner. 


The occafion of propofing his thoughts on this fubject Mr. Brekel 
tells us, was Mr. P, Whitfield’s * attempt to prove; in oppofition 
to the learned Capeilus, that the Hebrew Bible was never legible 
without the points. It is to be obferved, however, that he intends 
not here any difpute with Mr. W. or any one elfe, whether the 
Hebrew points are of any fervice in reading the Hebrew now, whea 
it is become a dead language, and has fuffered many alterations as to 
the antient orthography; but only to confider whether, upon the 
fuppofition that the Hebrew points are not coeval with Hebrew 
writing, the Hebrew {criptures might not originally be intelligible 
enough without them: ‘ And here,’ fays our Author, ‘ I fhall en» 
* deavour to maintain the following propofition. 


‘ The Hebrew alphabet had a competent number of vowed-Jetters, 
* (or which is the fame thing in effect) letters that ferved inftead of 
* vowels, to render the Hebrew {criptures fufficiently intelligible at 
* the firit without the points, and as legible as any writings in other 
* languages.’ 

We fhall juft give the arguments themfelves which Mr. Brekel 


offers.in proof of this aflertion ; and recommend what is faid undcr 
each to the perufal of our readers. 


I. The firft argument is drawn up in the form of a fyllogifm, 
wiz. * If the Hebrew alphabet had any vowel-letters at all; it had 
* acompetent number of {uch letters, to render Hebrew writing 
* Jegible at the firit. 


¢ Bat, the Hebrew alphabet had /ome vowel-letters. 


‘ Therefore, the Hebrew alphabet had a competent number of let- 
** ters, &c. } 


II. ‘ The next argument is taken from the near affinity and agree- 
© ment between the Hebrew and the Gregk alphabet = as the latter 
* was derived from the former: It is certain, that the Greek alpha- 
© bet hath a competent number of vowel-letters; and therefore the 
‘ Phenician or Hebrew alphabet muft have had the fame; for 
* there cannot be more in the effect than in the caufe.’ 


# See Review, Vol. XVIII, p. 305+ 
Q4q2 II} 
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III. * Tt ismow the general opinion, that Aleph, We, Vau, Fod, and 
«« Ain did ferve inftead of vowels ;”” ‘ as fay the learned compilers of 
* the Univerfal Hiftory.’ 


IV. ‘I farther argue, from the ab/urdity of the contrary fuppo- 
‘ fition, w/z that the Hebrew alphabet had no letters which ferved 
* inftead of vowels. For, according to this hypothefis, the letters 
* above fpecified are, for the moft part, of no fignificancy at all.’ 


We cannot conclude, without wifhing our judicious Author may 
meet with encouragement, from the fuccets of this, to give the pubs 
lic the other effay, which he intends, on the fame fubje&. 


Art. 30. ‘Contemplations on Butterflies, on the Full Moon, and in 
a walk through a wood. Ina feries of letters to feveral friends, 
By Richard Pearfall. Vol. 11, 12mo. 3s. Buckland. 


In our Review, vol. 1x. p. 232, we took notice of the firft vo- 
lume of this imitation of Mr, Hervey’s famcus Meditations ; and it 
will be unneceflary now to repeat our Opinion of Mr. Pearfail’'s 
work, ‘Indeed, we find ourfelves obliged to fpeak very briefly of 
it; for as we cannot fay a great dealin its commendation, neither 
dare we prefume to cenfure a production, which, as we underftand, 
has already received the fanction of heaven itfelf; nay more thana 
bare fanétion: feeing the Holy Spirit was even concerned in the 
compofition ! at leaft we very much miftake the Author’s meaning 
if this be not the cafe. Let his own words determine the point.— 
* I have been led almoft undefignedly into this work ; and, whatever 
* entertainment any of my readers may find in the perufal, I am 
* confident I experienced more in its production ; and fome circum- 
* flances, which no one can fo well judge of as myfelf, lead me to 
* hope, that I have not been without the Divine Comau@ in the 
‘ beginning and progrefs of thefe contemplations.’ Prer. p. 5, 6. 


Art. 31. Dr. Free’s Edition of the Rev. Mr. Fohn Wefley’s firft 
Penny-Letter *, &c. With notes upon the original text, Sc. 
Svo, 6d. Sandby. 


Dr. Free now attacks his adverfary with humour, as well as argue 
ment ; which he defires his readers will impute ‘ to the various 
* fhifts and evafions of the Protezs with whom he engages: it being 
‘ neceflary,’ fays he, ‘to purfue him in ail his forms, till I thew 
‘ him in that which may probably be his laft.’ The Doétor, it 
* appears, has received a fecond /etter from Mr. Wefley, on which 
* he promifes ‘ another round of animadverions.’ 


* See Review for Auguft laft, p.207. Art. 15. 


[This Catalogue to be continusd in eur APPENDIX.] 


A Plan 
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A Plan for the eftablifoment of Charity houfes for expofed or de- 
ferted women and girls, and for penitent proftitutes, Obferva- 
tions concerning the Foundling-Hbofpital, fhewing the ill confe- 
quences of giving public fupport thereto. Confiderations relating 
to the Poor and the Poor's iaws of England. Aifo a new Jyftem 
of policy, moft humbly propofed, for relieving, employing, and 
ordering the Poor of England, Sc. By J. Maffie. 4to. 38. 
fewed. T. Payne, &e. 


HE degeneracy and depravity of the age has ever been a 

{tanding topic for lamentable declamation to mercenar 
writers, difcontented politicians, and miftaken enthufiafts, 
The two former have endeavoured to impofe upon others by a 
falfe reprelentation of reigning manners; the latter have de- 
ceived themfelves by forming a wrong judgment of prevailing 
principles. 


Virtue and vice are permanent qualities ; though the modes 
of each are continually fluétuating: and however induftrious 
Cynicks may find particular inftances of depravity in the prefent 
age, which were unknown to our forefathers, yet, upon the 
whole, a comparifon with former times, will not be to the dif. 
advantage of the prefent. 


Well- meaning moralifts, who deplore modern degeneracy, 
do not confider that it is not the world which changes, but them- 
felves that alter. In our youth, many modes of depravity do 
not difguft us; on the contrary, while our paffions are warm, 
they are calculated to cherifh that fatal ardor, which overheats 
the imagination, and ftifles our judgment: but as years ad- 
vance, and cool reafon gains its prerogative, we then look 
through a different medium, and are fhocked at various ap- 
pearances which ftrike as new phenomena, becaufe we 
were not before in a capacity to obferve them in the fame point 


of view. 


But notwithfanding the malevolent fuggeftions of fome, and 
the erroneous apprehenfions of others, yet the character of the 
prefent age cannot be impeached as foul and degenerate. We 
have the {utisfaction to perceive vices and follies, which have 
been too long prevalent, at length bend to reformation ; and to 
find a {pirit of benevolence and improvement diffufe itfelf thro’ 


the kingdom. | 

Among the many reformers who have ftudied to promote 
public good, Mr. Massie has not been the jeaft zealous and 
indefatigable, If he has inconfiderately publifhed fome ichemes 
which were by no means unexceptionable, we have the plea/ure 
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to obferve, that he has made the public amends, by the copious 
and elaborate treatife which now lies before us. 


If the enthufiafm of the projector is in fome parts too con- 
{picuous, if the Author has taken uncommon pains to prove, 
by a tedious chain of arguments, propofitions which needed no 
illuftration whatever, yet we fhould deem it invidious to attack 
fuch inaccuracies with feverity, when we find fo much 
knowlege, fo much good fenfe, and good will, to compenfate 
for thofe defects which might juftify reprchenfion. 


The Author opens his fubjeét by recommending the efta- 
blifhinent of Charity-houfes for expojed or deferted women and 
girls, as well as for penitent proflitutes: and he very judicioufly 
propofes to employ them in fuch branches of manufactury, 
as may not deprive other Britifh women and girls of employ- 
ment. For this purpofe he recommends a fet of fundamental 
rules, which feem extremely well adapted to anfwer the end 
propofed. 


In the next place, he treats of the means of raifing a reve- 
nue, in aid of voluntary fub{fcriptions, towards the eftablifhment 
of fuch charity-houfes. ‘To this end, he propofes an annual 
pound rate, of one penny in the pound, to be laid on houfes, the 
number of which he computes at fi/ty thou/and; and rating the 
rents of thofe houles at 405. a year each, he makes the amount of 
the yearly revenue come to eight thoufand three hundred thirty- 
three pounds six fhillings and eight pence per ann. He thinks 
that this great charge ought to be equally born by all the opu- 
lent and fubftantial inhabitants of this great metropolis ; fince, 
equitably fpeaking, the expofed or defeited women and girls, as 
well as the common proftitutes, whom it is intended to relieve 
and reclaim, are part of the poor of London, Weftminfter, 
and Southwark, confidered collectively as one great city, with- 
out regarding the legal fubdivifions of them into parifhes. 


Our Author then proceeds to offer confilerations concerning 
the immediate eftablif{hment of temporary charity-houfes, to re- 
ceive and employ, or educate expoied or deferted women and 
girls, until an increafe of fub{cription money, donations, lega- 
cies, or acertain revenue, fhall enable the governors of fuch 
charity-houfes to have more proper houfes, &c. purpofely built 
for the reception of all fuch women and girls, and to defray the 
charges of relieving and educating them. &c. Under this head, 
he recommends a diftribution of the honorary bufinefs of fach 
charity-houfes, between the gentlemen and ladies who may 
become fubfcribers: and he fta ates, very minutely, the various 


matters he deems proper to engage their attention, at their feve- 
ral meetings. | 
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He likewife propofes the immediate eftablifhment-of tempo- 
rary charity-houfes, to receive, employ, and reclaim penitent 
proftitutes, till proper houfes can be purpofely built for their 
reception. He recommends fuch houles or reformatories to be 
erected at the diftance of fifteen or twenty miles from London, 
one mile from a public highway, and about the fame diftance 
from a market town. For the better regulation of penitent 
proftitutes who fhall apply for relief, be would have them pro- 
perly clafied, and propofes a method. 


He then proceeds to point out proper bufinefs for the em- 
ployment of penitent proftitutes of each claf:, with other minute 
particulars ; and concludes this plan with feveral mifcellaneous 
propolitions for the better regulation of the projected eftablith- 
ment, 





The next part contains obfervations relating to the Foundling 
Ffojpital, in which the Writer takes notice, that when people 
can have their children maintained at the public charge, it is 
moft probable that inclination to eafe will get the better of pa- 
rental affection, and probably caufe five children to be made 
foundlings, for one that is really fo. He is of opinion therefore, 
that the eftablifhment ought to be confined to the fubfcriptions, 
donations, and legacies of private perfons, rather than extended 
by folemn grants of public money. 


Here we cannot agree with our Author; for if fuch an efta- 
blifhment is neceflary, furely it cannot be made too general, 
Wedo not apprehend that parental affection will be fo eafily 
fubdued as he imagines. ln{tances of mothers giving up their 
children, whom they are able to fupport, muft be very uncom 
mon; for we often find that the moft abandoned of the fex, 
though opprefied with wretchedneis and poverty, refufe to part 
with their miferable offspring. 





Our Author, in the next place, offers fome confiderations on 
the poor, and the poor’s laws of England. He is of opinion, 
that the great increafe of unemployed poor, is immediately ow- 
ing to aparochial feparation of them—that the great increafe of 
thieves, proftitutes, and beggars, are immediately caufed by a 
want of employment, partly by the want of proper provifion 
for diftrefled working people when out of the parithes to which 
they belong, and partly by the feverity of our poor’s laws, in 
decreeing the fame punifhments for begging as for ftealing. He 
obferves, with great good fenie and humanity, that the prefent 
treatment of poor people is repugnant to the decrees of heaven, 
and a vain-contention againft the neceffities of human nature; 
and that till every diftrefied poor perion is intitled to relief upon 
the condition of working, if able fo to do, it is as reafonable to 
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expect a law againft cating and drinking, as againft begging 
and ftealing. 


The Writer apprehends that the monopolizing of farms, and 
the inclofure of common lands, are the general caufes of a nu- 
microus Poor—that they have occafioned great depopulation 
within thefe two hundred years paft, weakened the natural 
guard of England, and brought the woollen manufaétures into 
a precarious ftate. He fuppor ts his opinion by a number of 
authorities, particularly by an extract from a very memorable 
act of Henry VIII. which indeed exprefly favours his purpofe. 


He likewife cites authorities to prove a decreafe of fubftan- 
tial people ;. and concludes, that the interior weaknefs, the pre- 
carious flate of trade, and the great increafe of the poor, are 
all of them primarily or principally caufed by removing multi- 
tudes from our natural and fixed bafis, Land, to the artificial 
and fiuciuating bafis, Trade. 


In gencral we fubfcribe to our Author’s propofitions: but 
it may neverthelels be doubted whether the inclofure of com- 
mon Jands is among the caufes of a numerous poor. It is cer- 
tain, that inclofed land requires an additional number of hands 
to cultivate it, and if in its improved ftate it finds employment 
for more induftrious poor than when it is wafte, it has fo far a 
tendency directly contrary to depopulation. As to cottagers, 
who live upon the wafte, obfervation fhews us, that they are 
generally wretched Beings, who, depending too much on their 
right of commonage, live in indolence and poverty; perhaps, 
therefore, it would be better for the kingdom if their numbers 
were lefiened. Indeed, if our cottages were eftablifhed agree- 
ably to the regulations of antient flatutes, and inhabited by fub- 
ftantial dwellers, fuch inhabitants might be confidered as the 
natural guard of England, and the ftreng:h of the kingdom would 
in that cafe be more p oportionabdly diifufed: but that has long 
fince cea.ed to be the condition of cottazers. “There are, how- 
ever, we muft cbferve, many cautes of de population, which the 
Writer has not enumerated; fome, perhaps, interwoven with 
the very nature of our povernment : but our limits will not al- 
low us to enter into further dilcuffions on this head. 


+ Our Author, in the laft part, propofes a new fyftem of 
salies for relieving, employing, and ordering the Poor, in which 
he recommends the following fundamental propofitions. 


6 Firfe--T hat t the CHARGE of A/aintaining or otherwife Pro- 
‘ viding for the POOR of ENGLAND anid WALES 
© fhould be EQUALLY BORNE by the wealthy and the 
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§ fubftantial Inhabitants thereof; that the fame fhould be 
ASSESSED by the RENTS of HOUSES, LANDS, &c. 
and that each Perfon’s QUOTA fhould be determined by 


a Pound- Rate upon the full annual Rent or Value of bis or 
her Houfe, Land, &c. 


© Second---That every POOR PERSON who thall want RE- 
‘ LIEF, fhould be EQUALLY INTITLED thereto, in 
¢ any City, Town, Parifh, or extraparochial Place in Eng- 
© land or Wales; without regarding where fuch Perfon was 


© BORN, or had LIVED. 


© Many Objections will probably be made againft this Propo- 
‘ siTION, but every Perfon will be fure to find out the EQUI- 
© TY of rr, by bringing the Matrer HOME to HimsELF; 
* for Hunger, Sicknefs, and Infirmity, are great HELPS to 
© the Underftanding in thefe Cafes, and make MEN competent 
6 ‘Judges of what is FITTING TO BE DONE for orHer 
© PEOPLE in the like Circumftances. 


a fF 6 h6UABCOU 


Third---In order to univerfally and effectually provide fuch 
* RELIEF, it is neceflary that there be eftablifhed in every 
* COUNTY, acompetent Number of HOUSES of Main- 
© TENANCE and EMPLOYMENT, for the Reception of all 


¢ POOR PEOPLE within each County refpedtively. 


Fourth--.That the POOR who are maintained by their Pa- 
‘ rifhes, or otherwife, and thofe PEOPLE who fhall become 
Poor, fhould be all removed into fuch Houses of Main- 
tenance and Employment, there to be matntained and employed 
fo long as they fhall want Relief. 


Fifth---That all DISTRESSED PERSONS, whether Na- 
‘tives or Foreigners, who fhall apply to be received into any 
¢ House of Maintenance and Employment, fhould be imme- 
‘ diately admitted, and hofpitably treated therein, /o dong as 
© they bebived well, without Warrant, Direction, or Recoms 
¢ mendation, from any Magiftrate, Officer, or other Perfon 
. 
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whatever ; but that no fuch Perfon fhould be permitted to 
leave any House of Maintenance or Employment, without 
an Order in writing from the principal Officer therein. 


‘ Sixth. -That fuch of the faid POOR PEOPLE as thall 
‘ atthe Time be capatle of WORKING, fhould be chiefly 
-¢ EMPLOYED in jowing, reaping, dreffing, Ge. of HEMP 

‘ or FLAX, or in /pianing that or other Hemp or Flax into 
fuch fots of YAKN, or in manufeduring the fame into 
‘ fuch forts of LINEN CLOTH, as are, or fhall at the 
¢ Time be imported into GREAT BRITAIN, — 
@un- 
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Countries or Country which do not belong to the BRI- 
TISH CROWN :—and that whenever there fhall be a 
Want of People in the Neighbourhood of any House of 
Maintenance and Employment, to perform occafional Work, 
and efpecially Harve/f-work, fuch of the aforefaid poor 
People as fhall be capable of doing the fame, and fhall be 
applied for to affilt therein, fhould be hired, or permitted 
to hire themielves, at the cuftomary or reafonable wages, 
for the times they fhall be fo wanted. 


¢ Seventh---That to each Houfe of Maintenance and Employment 


“ 
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there fhould be appointed a proper Officer, to take Charge 
of, govern, and punifh, if neceflary, all idle, or refractory 
Perfons therein maintained ; and likewife to take Charge, 
&c. of all Beggars, who fhall be brought there againft 
their wills; as alfo of thofe perfons who fhall with good 
reafon be fufpected of having committed Robberies, or other 
punifhable Crimes, {fo as to make the Confinement of them 
juftifiable and neceffary :---and that a proper House of 
Confinement and Correction, Fc. fhould be erected near unto 
each House of Maintenance and Employment, for the {afe- 
keeping, &c. of all fuch idle, refractory, or fufpected 
perfons. 


© Eighth---That all Perfons who BEG fhould be immediately, 
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or as foon as may be, conveyed by Contftables, or other pro- 
per Officers, to the neareft Houses of Maintenance and 
Employment within the Counties where fuch degging fhall 
be ; that if any of thofe perions fhall refufe to be fo convey- 
ed, or fhall run away from the Officers who have the 
charge of them, they fhould, if retaken, be carried there 
by force, and be committed to the keeping of thofe Officers 
who take charge of idle, refradiory, and fu/pecled per fons ; 
and that if any fuch perfon be not retaken, an Advertile- 
ment defcribing his or her Perfon, &c, fhould be inferted 
in fome of the London Evening News- papers. 


inth---That two or more of the fubflantial Houfholders in 
each Parifh fhould be annually appointed COLLECTORS 
OF THE POOR’s-RATES, in the fame Manner as Over- 
SEERS of the Poor are now appointed; and that fuch Co/- 
leétors thould receive, pay, and account for the MONIES 
Raifed toward maintaining and otherwite providing for the 
Poor, according to Affeflments, Orders, and Forms, 
which fhall be made, given, or prefcribed, by proper Au- 
thority ; but that they fhould not ovERSEE the Poor, nor 
have any Power to direct in what manner ‘poor People are ta 
be maintained or employed, 


© Tenth 
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Tenth---That neither Parifh Officers nor Juftices of the 
‘ Peace, fhould have Power to REMOVE any POOR 
PERSON, whether Native or Foreigner, fstiber than to 
the next, or to fome other House of Maintenance and Em- 
ployment within the fame County, without exprefs spam 
for that purpofe, from proper Authority ;---becau/e the 
tices of Peace in one County cannot tell what PROPOR- 
TIONS of Poor PEOPLE there are in other Counties, and 
therefore they ought not to REMOvE them at Ranpom *,’ 


, ne oe a a . ee | 


Of thefe Propofitions it will be fufficient for us to obferve, 
that if they are not all practicable or advifeable, they never- : 
thelefs afford ample materials with which to furnifh the work 
of reformation: the miferable condition of the Poor in this 
wealthy city being really deplorable. 


It is with the utmoft pleafure, that we hear of a fcheme now 
in agitation, by which, in order to prevent the bufinefs of a 
Juftice of Peace from being made a trade for the future, it is 
propofed to put the liberty of Weftminfter under regulations 
fomewhat fimilar to thofe now purfued in London, with fo much 
honour to the Magiftrates, and fuch advantage to the Com- 
munity. 


* In this extra® we have followed the authar’s fingular method of 


printing. 
R~a 


Forms of Devotion for the U'e of Families: with a Preface, 


recommending the praétice of Jamily-religion. 8vo. 2s. John- 
fton, &c. 





T will readily be granted, by every one that has a ferious 
] fenfe of religion, that prayer is an excellent means of che- 
tifhing and ftrenothening every pious and virtuous difpofition in 
the human breaft, of purifying the foul from every irregular 
and corrupt affection, of raifing the mind above the pleafures 
and enjoyments of the prefent life, and one of the beft prefer- 
vatives againft the {nares and temptations of the world: and 
among tt the various reafons that may be affigned for that cold~ 
nefs and indifference in religious matters, which is but too vi- 
fible in the prefent age, the general neglect of family prayer is, 
we are perfuaded, one of the principal. To recommend and 
promote the practice of this important duty, is the defign of ih: 
the periormance now before us; and it gives us pleafure to ob- 
ferve, that it is extremely well ‘calculated to anfwer the end in- 
tended. ‘There is great judgment and propriety, both in regard 
to fentiment and {tile in the Forms of Devation, into which 
nothing 
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nothing is introduced, but what every Chriftian may eafily un. 
derftand, with a little attention, and join in, without the leat 
fcruple or hefitation. ‘The Author, or Authors *, feem care. 
fully to have ftudied a plainnefs and fimplicity of manner 
throughout, and to have preferred a happy medium between a 
cold and languid, and a bold and figurative ftile. They have 
likewife carefully avoided introducing doubtful and difputable 
opinions into their Prayers, as is but too common a practice in 
= of this kind ; fo that the whole is clear, eafy, and intel- 
igible. 


In the Preface, the nature and defign of Prayer is briefly 
confidered ; the obligations to, aud advantages of, Family- 
Religion, are {hewn in a plain and eafy manner ; and the prin- 
cipal excules and apologies with which fome are apt to fatisfy 
themfelves in the habitual neglect of #t, anfwered. We fhail 
only obferve further, that the work itfelf appears to us to be one 
of the moft rational, judicious, and ufeful performances of the 
kind we remember to have feen. 


* The celebrated Dr. Leland, Author of the View of Deiftical Writers, 
&c, Dr, Duchal, and other reverend and learned gentlemen of Dublin,---as eve 


are informed, 





A fort Explanation of the End and Defizn of the Lord's Supper. 
With fuitable Meditations and Prayers, and a Preface recom- 
mendig a due Attendance on that facred Inftitution. To which 
is added, a Poft{cript, concerning Self-examination, with a few 
forms of prayer, for the ufe of thofe who'need or defire fuch 

| he'ps. 8vo. 1s. Johniton, &c. 


HE title-page of this little piece fufficiently explains the 
defign of it; all that is neceliary to be added farther, is, 

that it is written in avery plain, eafy, and judicious manner ; 
breathes an air of ferious*and rational piety, and feems very 
well calculated to promote the purpofes of practical religion. 
In treating of felf-cxamination, the Author confiders the rule 
by which we fhould examine ourfelves; the feveral particulars 
concerning which we fhould make enquiry; in what manner 
the enquiry fhould be made; what are the proper feafons for 
doing it; and conciudes with reprefenting briefly the advan- 
tages of frequent felf-examination. What he has advanced on 
this fubject, though extremely plain and obvious, well deferves 
the ferious attention of every one who is defirous of bringing 
his paffions under proper diicipline, of rectifying the 96 
ar.ties 
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larities of his temper, and of making continual advances to- 
wards the perfection of his rational nature. The Forms of 
Prayer are partly new, and partly taken from other Writers. 


N.B. This tract is ufually bound up with the Forms of De- 
votion, mentioned in the preceding article ; but is alfo adver- 
tifed to be had feparately. Its Author is the Reverend Mr. 
Meares, of Dublin. 





To the AutTHors of the MontHiy Review. 


Gentlemen, 


Have read your Correfpondent’s letter on CARACATURAS, 

at the clofe of your Review for September laft; wherein I 
obferve a fpecies of criticifm, which, although by no means un- 
frequent, or unpleafant, is yet no valuable part of a Review. 


It often happens, that a Writer, who has totally mifta- 
ken his fubject, is criticifed by another, who fcarcely knows 
more of the matter than himfeli :—fomething like this is the 
cafe before us. 


One gentleman has, it feems, favoured the Public with his 
opinion on the meaning of the words Charaer, CARACATURA 
and outré; he has thought it neceflary nicely to diftinguith their 
difference, and exactly fix the ideas he chufes they fhould con- 
vey: and for this he might have very good reafons. I fhould 
likewife obferve, that he differs from the common opinion on 
each of thefe heads, 


Another gentleman (your correfpondent) with great fubmif- 
fion to the above-mentioned Definer, endeavours to fhew, that 
his definition of CARACATURA is entirely wrong: and he 
feems really to ftand a good chance of being himfelf right, as 
he abandons not his opinion to the giddy direction of caprice, 
or the affectation of being fingular ;—but rather follows the furer 
guidance-of the common fenfe and general acceptation, of 
the word.—There feems, however, to have been one miftake 
in common to both thefe gentlemen ; they having certainly, from 
their fkill in etymology, been led to fufpect fome affinity be- 
tween Charaéter and CARACATURA. Characters are tokens 
or marks, expreffing fome fpecific meaning, or conveying fome 
particular notions or- idea, . There are characters exprefling 
founds; and the alphabet df@every nation is generally fuppofed 
to fupply a complete (et of thele characters. Thereare —-e 
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of the paffions and difpofitions of the human mind ; which aré 
by painters and fculptors, and even virtuofi, frequently feen on 
the human face, and exterior form; and which convey pretty 
certain ideas of what pafles within.---Of thefe a collection has 


been publifhed in France, called Caradteres des Paffions, Sc. par 
Monf. le Brun. 


The titi of genius, or ftate of mind of the perfon reprefent: 
ed, is marked, or characterized, by painters, and by comedians, 
with fome diftinguifhing ftrokes, traits, touches, denoting fpe- 
tifically, the appearance of figure, or eurn of fentiment, which 
is to be exhibited on the ftage or the canvas. ‘his word is 
likewile ufed in other fenfes---and is (you will, I think, Gen- 
tlemen, agree with me) a word abounding in meanings. But 
CARACATURA has (fome people will be furprized at it) no mean- 
ing whatever: nor isthere any fuch word in thelItalian, theF rench, 
or the Englifh Di&tionaries. There is, indeed, a word uted by the 
Italian painters, which is written Caricatura, which in Englifh 
we fhould tranflate a charging, or a loading, and perhaps an 
over-charging, or an over-loading,—and is derived from carica, 
a charge or load; hence caricato, loaded; Cavallo caricato; Hu- 
omo caricato; Nave caricato, in the literal fenfe ; and Carica, a 
charge or office, incaricato degli affari, 0 dt tal negoxio; caricate 
di anni, caricato di affannt; cum multis aliis. 


But to return to Caricato and Caricatura, as technical terms 
of painting, we fhall obferve, that the matfters in Italy have fre- 
quent occafion for the firft of thefe words, when they poiht out 
the faults of their difciples, who, in the copies they make, com- 
monly exaggerate thofe almoft imperceptible flexures and cur- 
vatures of the outlines, which probably, by their delicacy, oc- 
cafion the elegance of the original. The mafter then fays, 
Avete troppo caricato quefto mufcolo, quefto nafo, quefto Ginoc- 
chio, Fc. That is, You have loaded, or charged, or exagger- 
ated, this mufcle, this nofe, this knee, &c. 


Una Caricatura is the technical term ufed precifely to exprefs 
akind of drawing, which delights in an artificial exaggeration 
of particular features, by means of which exaggeration the portrait 
of avery decent perfon may appear ftrikingly like, and at the fame 
time be rendered whimfically ridiculous. é 


Of thefe Caricaturas excellent examples may be feen among 
the works of Leonardo da Vinci, Annibale Caracci, Carlo Mar- 
ratti, &c. and even of Mr. Hogarth, that are not totally divefied 
of every ftroke which hatha tendency to good drawing ;---but then 
there is as much difference between thefe odd things, and the 
more juft and elegant reprefentations of nature, as between Vir- 
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concerning Caricatura. 


gil Traveflie, the London Spy, or Punch’s burlefque opera, and 
the poems of Homer, Virgil, and Milton; or as the coarfe, far- 
cical ftrokes of ———Merry Andrew, compared with thefiner and 
more delicate touches of — our moft exquifite Comedian. 


The French word for una Caricatura, is une Charge; as 
chargé is caricato, un contour chargé, or uno contorno carigato, is in 
Englifh, an outline exaggerated, 








What ouiré has to do in the difpute, I know not: nor what 
quarrel the ingenious Mr. Hogarth has with it, unlefs that fomeé 
fqueamifh people may have found his charaGers oUTRE’; a 
phrafe not ufed by artifts, but by which fome pretender to virtiz 
might claim an acquaintance with tafte and the French Jan- 
guage, and might perhaps, with that fondnefs for cenfure which 
accompanies f{matterers, exprefs, in this manner, his idea of 
what is meant by caricatura: this may poffibly have occafioned 
our admirable artift, in the paflage before us, to fet about ex- 
plaining and defining himfelf out of the fcrape.---Bethat.as it 
may, the Public is, without doubt, prodigioufly edified by the. 
feveral di(quifitions on this important fubject, 


I cannot conclude without obferving, that your Correfpon- 
dent’s fenfibility, which difcovered a miftake without being quite 
able to account for it, and the candour.with which he has fub- 
mitted his opinions to correétion, are both highly commend- 
able ; and at the fame time that I take upon me to contend with 
him on the fame fubject, I cannot help exprefling my efteem 
for him. I'am, Gentlemen, 


Your Friend and Well-wifher, 
Worcefter, 08.18, 1758. #.¢ @ @, 


PS. Your note on the facility with which chara€ers ftrongly 
marked by nature are expreffed by the Painter, is certainly 
moft judicious; and might have been extended with equal 
juftnefs to the Poet andthe Actor. No great fenfibility is re- 
quired, to be ftruck with fuch characters ; no great powers are 
neceflary to execute them: while, on the contrary, rightly to 
conceive, and juftly to exprefs, unaffected grace, genuine ele- 
gance, decent dignity, greatneis without pride, and fimpli- 
city without infipidity, (which do not always affect the 
multitude) requires, doubtlefs, the fineft perceptions, and the 


ftrongeft faculties. St 
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SINGLE SERMONS. 


I. TH E Bé&aviour of Fofeph, and remarkable Favours fhewed 

him in Prifon. Preached Nov. 5, 1758, at the open- 
ing the Chapel in the New King’s-Bench Prifon, by L. How- 
ard; D. D. Chaplain. 8vo. 6d. Withers. 


2. Saving Grace, Sovereign Grace ;—two Sermons, at the 
Merchants Leéture, in Pinner’s Hall. By Samuel Pike. 8vo., 
6d. Buckland. 


3. The Loft Sheep found,—at the Magdalen-houfe, Good- 
man’s Fields, Aug. 13, 1758, at the opening of that Houfe, 
By the Rev. Mr. John Reeves, Chaplain to the faid houfe. 4to. 
6d. Hitch. 


4. The perfect Contraft; or, The entire Oppofition of Popery te 
athe Religion of Fefus the Son of God. Preached at Clapham, 
Nov. 5, 1758. By H. Venn, A. M. Late Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, now Curate of Clapham, 8vo.6d. Wi- 
thers. 


5. Facob’s difficult Prophecy, Napthali is a Hind let laofe, de 
giveth goodly words, made cut and explained. Preached at the 
Wednefday Leéture at St. James’s Church, at Bury St. Edmunds, 
Auguft 30, 1758. By R. Kedington, D, D. Reétor of ‘Kee 
dington, Suffolk. 8vo. 6d. Hawkins, 


5. Fobn Baptifi’s Office continued in all the Minifters of the 
Gofpel ; or, A Senfe of our Want of him, the only Difpofition for 
Chrifi—At Bexley in Kent, June 24, 1758. By Henry Piers, 
M. A. Vicar of the:Parifh. 8vo.6d. Lewis, &c. 





ERRATA in our Loaf. 


Page 456, 3d Par. L. 1, for fo read to. P. 464, L. 25, for mell 
read well. P. 487, L. 1, for maffer read maffers. P. 512, lait line 
before the Sermons, for even read ever. 
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Grammatica Lingue Hebree: cum notis et variis queftionibus 
philologicts, in quibus precipue differitur de natura et indole lin- 
gue Hebrae. De antiquitate Quadrati et Samaritani charac- 
teris, De literis* \ TV &> earumque natura et ufu. De pune 
torum vocalium natura, antiquitate et novitate. De convenien- 


tia et affinitate lingue Hebree cum Arabica, Se. Ge. In 


ufum juventutis academica. Jacobo Robertfon, 4, AZ. Ling. 
Orient. propane in Academia Edinburgena, Audore. Edin. 
8vo. 6s. Hamilton, &c. Sold alfo by Wilfon and C°, in 


London: 


HIS performance, which is dedicated to his grace the. 


duke of Argyle, contains the moft ufeful and neceflary of 
thofe principles and rudiments of the Hebrew language, which 
are laid down in a larger work of the famous Schultens, As 
our Author had frequent occafion, in his le¢tures at the univer- 
fity, to illuftrate fuch of them, as he found to be attended with 
fome difficulty to the ftudents, and to add his own obfervations, 
he has acquitted himfelf with honour, at leaft as far as refpects 
the method of teaching this language with the points. 


In his notes and queftions he has fhewn himfelf to have been 
an induftrious fearcher into the oriental languages. His clofe 
attention, however, and ftudious attachment to this branch of 
learning, may have tended to give him that too high opinion (as 
wethink it is) which he profeffeth to entertain of the Hebrew 
language, both with refpect to its origin and its copioufnefs, 
As a proof of the latter, take the following inftance, ‘viz, 
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¢ Alia eft Hebraeaeet linguarum orientalium proprietas, quod 
¢. verba primitiva ex diverfis confonantium conjunétionibus per 
¢ triadas compofita funt ; ét uti exftant viginti duae literae, va.’ 
¢ riae copulationes et combinationes per tres literas 10,600 effi- 
* ciunt, quod plané copiam et divitras hujus linguae oftendit ; 
© nam iis conjunctionibus vitatis, quae afperae nimis vel in- 
© commodae videbantur, ad minimum calculum, decem millia 
* Yadicum éxftitere. Quod haec hypothefis non omnino abtitp. 
< ‘ta fit, apparet nori tantum éx linguae analogia, fed etiart ex 
¢ magno illo numero radicum, quae jam in Hebraea, Chaldaea, 
© Syriaca, et praecipué Arabica, exftant. Specimen dabit haec 
¢ thematum digeftio, NIN 2-2N JON JAN, &c. atque ita 
‘ porro per omnes literas: item NIN JI IN et fic ad finem. 
« Eedem modo progreditur per caeteras literas, Praeterea, hae 
© omnes radices fuas propagines et derivata fundunt. Hine te- 
* meritatem et ignorantiam querundam obfervare liceat, qué 
‘ haga limguam pauperem et imperfectam pronuntiare au- 
© deant.’ 


But as this property cannot be reckoned any great excellence 
in the language, fo we are at a lofs to underftand the inference 
which he would make from it; viz. that the language is not a’ 
poor and imperfect one. It appears to be but-a very uncertain 
way of judging of the copioufnefs and perfection of any Jan- 
guage, by the number of different combinations which the let- 
ters of an alphabet may form in triads, or roots of three letters. 
Befides, we find that a language becomes copious and enriched 
from two caufes more elpstially, one of which, at leaft, our 
Author will readily allow, did not contribute to enrich the He- 
brew, viz. the borrowing words from other languages, and the 
culture of arts and fciences. Both thefe circumftances contri- 
buted to enrich and adorn the Grecian and Roman languages. 
Thefe have given to the French and Englifh a copioufnefs which 
perhaps neither of the former could boaft, and are every day 
bringing them nearer to a ftate of perfection. But if the He- 
brew, which we read at this day, be the original language, from 
which all others have whore | while it remains unmixed with 
foreign words, it cannot be fuppofed, from this circumftarice 
alone, to be very copious ; and it is as certain, that.it hath re- 
ceived no very great addition from the cultivation of arts and 
{ciences. 


Our Author, however, may think he obviates thefe objections, _ 
by fuppofing its origin to be from Ged. *¢ Ex hoe vero con- 
“fj Ei indolis linguae Hebraeae a prima origitie fua, hance 
¢ perfeétam formam obtinuiffe videtur, adeo ut atiGtor ejus, vel 
. fapisceiffimns omnium mortalium, vel, uti verum fatear,- po- 
« tius ipfe Deus, fuit: nam nullo modo concipere pollum, ee 
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modo rudes homines, linguam, quae in f continet tam varia 
_et manifefta fummae fapientiae et artis indicia, invenire potu- 
iffent. Divina etiam ipfa ars videtur, quae fonds literis efferre 
-doceat, et confpectui aliorum, omnia quae putari aut dici 
poflent, diverfis 22 literarum varié difpofitarum conjuinétioni - 
bus, exhibeat. Talis revera ars omnes humani ingenii vires 
fuperare videtur. : 


“eo A A HR KAA 


© Denique, Arabica, Syriaca, et Chaldaica, radices fuas ex 
diverfis confonantium copulationibus per triadas etiam for- 
mant, eodem modo quo lingua Hebraea: quae plané often- 
dunt eas non effe diverfas linguas, fed tres pofteriores dialeétos 
effe Hebraeae, uti etiam ex nominibus hominum et locorum 
in Bibliis patet, quae omnia derivari ex una vel altera illarum 
commode poffint. 


a nH AFR AA 


¢ Antiquitatem fi fpe&temus, quae fummam rebus conciliat 
dignitatem ac venerationem, lingua Hebraea omnium anti- 
uiffima, originem non a Mercurio, non a Cadmo, non a 
hoenicibus, fed ab ipfis mundi primordiis ducit, ut quae nata 
eft cum orbe nato, Dei et angelorum lingua, hominumque 
primorum vernacula. Haecce ejus antiquitas a nominibus, 
primis hominibus, locifque, quae in hiftoria facra occurrant, 
impofitis, confirmatur,’ 


en en oe ee ee ee | 


But upon this fuppofition, fhould we not rather judge that 
the Divine Being would fuggeft to his creatures fuch a language 
only as was fuited to their circumftances, than that he would 
fuggeft one fo very perfect and copious, that a great part of it 
would be ufelefs to them in their ftate of infancy; and fince we 
obferve that language always naturally grows (as we may fay) 
out of the circumftances of mankind, there is no neceftity for 
fuppofing the firft language to be any other than as fimple as 
poffible. 


We fhall conclude our view of this work with an extract 
from the appendix to the fourth chapter, which will ferve as a 
proper. fpecimen of our Author’s ftyle and manner of writing, 
and of his fentiments concerning the famous queftion refpecting 
the antiquity of the vowel points. After having fetdown, in a 
concife manner, the arguments of the Authors that have written, 
pro and com, on this point, he takes occafion to give us the fol- 
lowing as the true ftate of the queftion to be refolved, viz. 


‘ Argumentis hinc et inde delibatis, et quibufdam, ex utra- 
© que parte, pro modulo noftro, annotatis, quae minus ponde- 
© ris in fe habere nobis videbantur ; ut veritas hic inveniatur, et 
‘ cuinam parti. maxima argumenti vis adfit videamus, contro- 
© verfia finplicius proponenda eft. Amputemus igitur omnes 
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* quaeftiones appendices: De hodiern?s vocalium figuris et no- 
minibus; de /chevatibus; de accentuum numero et munere 
-multiplici. Difquiramus dein, Quid verifimilitis: adfuerint- 
ne, inde ab antiquiflimis temporibus, wvoales et vochlium cha- 
raéeres, anon.’ Vel, quaeftio adhuc inter anguftiores li- 
mites reflingatur, An‘ non ibi faltem wocaltum notulae adjeCtae 
a Sacris Scriptoribus, in iis faltem locis, ubi aliquod dubii, 
vel esrandi periculum, et ubi neceflitas id poftulabat.. Hoc 
negare vix aliquis poterit, qui attenté linguas Orientales con- 
fideraverit. Idem vero de /chevatibus aflerere, imprudens et 
bonae caufae noxium. . His finibus fi lis haecce femet coér- 
ceat, major concordia inter Criticos et Theologos fponte coi- 
bit, et puncta vocaha, communi confenfu, juftum illum et 
naturalem locum obtinebunt, quem indoles Jinguae Hebraeae, 
quem ufus Orientis, inde a primaeva origine, iifdem, inter 
Chaldaeos Syrofque affignavit.. Qui aliter in hac re pronun- 
tiarunt, in’ eam non nimis accuraté inquifiviffe videntur. 
Certe, Vocaies omnes coaevas efle literis, nunquam in cone, 
tentionem veniflet, fi modo ftatus controverfiae purus atque 
impermixtui manfiflet. An, qui literas confonantes, i. e. cor- 
pus linguae, primus figuris conveftivit, animam neglexiffe 
cenfendus eft? Ipfa res et ratio, cum confonantibus' repertas 
quoque, a fapientiflimo hoc Inventore fcribendi, quafdam 
notulas et puncta,. quibus a, 2, 7, 0, v, exprimerentur, indi- 
cat. Ante Maforethas, procul dubio, et Muhammedem, 
le€tio antiqua cum ipfa lingua nota erat: Maforethae fubfi- 
diola tantum addere potuifient, ad vivam linguam, quantum 
potuerant, repracfentandam, et ob oculos ponendam. Doétiff. 
Simonius, et nuper clar. Hutchinfon, Judaeos pun&a fua 
vocalia ab Alcorano habuiiie, contendunt. Arabes vero nul- 
las vocalium notulas ante Muhammedis tempora habuiffe, 
neque unus vel alter probaverit, neque probare poflet. .Veri- 
fimile quidem eft, levem quandam mutgtionem in punétis 
‘vocalibus Ibn Mocla Vezyrium illum introduxifle, quum 
characterem quadratum et tardiffimum in celeriorem mutaret. 
Non tantum res et ratio Arabes ante Muhammedem notulas 
vocalium habuifle fuadet, fed hiftoria literaturae Arabicae hoc 
confitmat. Verifimile videtur, notulas vocalium diverfas et 
pauciores hodiernis fuifle. Tali figno ufos effe Arabes, quali 
antea monuimus, docutt clar. Hottingerus :? ** Arabum ferip- 
‘ ta, et facra et profana, quam plurima fuis veftita leguntur 
‘ vocalibus ; at non tifdem, vel nunc, vel olim. Unico olim 
" puncto, in antiquifiimis Alcorani exemplaribus (quod, quia 
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. 


a doctillinus, et linguae Arabicae peritiffimis, haétenus ne- 
gatum eit, moneo) diverfas iinuebant vocales, prout vel 
‘¢ ‘fupra literam ponebatur, vel infra, vel in ventre. Paulatim 
“¢ fivura hace rotunda mutabatur in apicem tranfverfum vel cu- 
s¢ bantem, 
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¢¢ bantem, apud Occideutales: declinantem verd, feu acclivem 
‘¢ adextra finiftram verfus, apud Orientales in-denotandis voéa- 
‘+ libus, @ ¢,et 72; 0 vero et # femilunula fignificabatur. — Pri- 
‘¢ oris., punctationis fidem facit elegans Alcorani, charactere 
‘* Cuffico exarati, fragmentum, cujus alias .meminimus, Ifac: 
<¢ ad Lect. Pat. Pofterioris, apud Occidentales aliud vene- 
‘* randae vetuftatis monumentum, a Joanne Marquhardo a 
“© Konigfeck, Barone libero, anno 1535, 20 Julii, in expug- 
‘¢ natione Tuneti, metropolis Barbariae, in Europam allatum, 
“ &c.” Vid, Hotting. ‘Thefaur. Philolog. p. 403. 


‘ Ex hifce patet, Arabes femper habuiffe figna et notulas, 2d 
“ vocales fuas defignandas; et nunquam Arabibus in mentem 
‘ venifle, literas }g3-locum vocalium fuftinuiffe. ' 


€ Sic, antiquiffimis Hebracorum fimiliter quaedam figna fuere 
ad vocales fuas defignandas: et Motes, caeterique Scriptores 
Sacri, fine dubio, veram et genuinam Jectionem Sacri Codicis 
quibufdam notulis, vel vocalium fignis, determinarunt; fal- 
tem, ubi aliquod dubii, vel errandi periculum, occurreret, 
Pro hac hypothefi contendimus, quam quifque doétus facilé 
agnofcet: et fi hoc conceflum fit, ad integritatem textis mu- 
niendam, et vocalium IeCtionem quam nunc habemus pro- 
pugnandam, fufficit. Nam fi vocales hodiernae in hifce Sa- 
crorum Scriptorum notulis fundatae, et fecundum harum vim 
et fonum, conftitutae fuere, parum refert, quod forma et 
figura illarum aliquantulum immuta, et, poftea alia nomina 
illis attributa, vel, poffquam lingua vernacula efle defierit, 
quaedam alia punéta et accentus, ad veterem verborum pro- 
nuntiationem confervandam, introducti fuerint, 


ea aa nan aAaaAa fA & & A A A 


¢ Sententiam Hottingeri, de hac re, gravem, et ftudio pare 
¢ tium vacuam, hic apponere libet:’ ‘* Arabes, Syros, Cha!- 
<¢ daeos, etiam vocalium expreflas notas habuifle, femper nul- 
“© Jus dubito: idem perfuafifimum mihi eft de lingua Hebraea. 
<< An verd ab initio flatim, hae, quas habemus, vocales, con- 
<¢ fonis additac fint, et figura et numero, in medio nunc relin- 
“6 quo,” &c. uti fupra. 


‘ Denique, cum de fonis vocalium nulla lis fieri poffit, fed de 
figuris et characteribus, concludimus, Si foni vocalium erant 
aequales confonantibus;, procul dubio characteres, vim et va- 
lorem horum fonorum exprimentes, etiam. exftitere. Ratio 
etiam et indoles linguae requirebat, ut in propriis locis appo- 
nerentur: cuivis enim Sacrum Textum incipienti, vix millefi- 
mam in illis vocem occurrere, cui matres (eétionis fic infe- 
runtur, ut vocalium officiofungantur. Aleph rariffime occur- 
rit; anmotarunt enim Maforethae quindecim tantum locos, 
qui-vulgd cum Aleph protraétive {cribi dicunture 
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‘ Et procul dubio, fi Muhammedani, etiam vivente lingua fua, 
© curarunt, ut Alcoranus pundtis vacalibus muniretur adverfus fui 
; “© textiis corruptionem ; Mofiet Prophetis curae erat, ut Oxacula 
© Divina ita defcriberentur, utomne periculum aberrandi a fcopo 
© fensus evitaretur. 


« Non negatur, linguas Orientales fic effe comparatas, ut in 
© bene multis, quam expeditiffime, fine vocalibus adjeétis, tum 
! ‘ Jegi, tum intelligi, poffint: fed in multis locis, a do€tiffimis, 
: ‘ eas adefle debere, audiamus clar. Schultenfium, qui in hac 
© palaeftra diu fudaverat, in Praefat. ad Inftitut. Hebr. Id 
‘* tamen ego, poft triginta quinque annos, partim difcendo, 
«© partim docendo, hac in palaeftra exactos, nego, pernego, 
“‘ hafce noftras linguas nufpiam adjectione et fubfcriptione 
<‘punctorum vocalium indigere. Infinitae funt in Arabicis, 
“© Syriacis, “Chaldaicis, Thalmudicis, pericopae, fententiae, 
s¢ fenfus, qui, fi puncta abfint, a nemine mortalium, ne peri- 
{ ‘© tiffimo quidem harum linguarum, intelligi et rité explicari 

“© poffint. Miratus femper fui confidentiam virorum quorucdam 
<* doctifimorum, nimis liberaliter et magnificé hic loquentium ; 
<* guamvis etiam faepe imperitiam et jejunitatem aliorum-riferim, 
¢* qui ne unum quidem periodum fine punctis legi poffe dicti- 
«tant. Si Haririi Confeffus quinguaginta, toti veteris linguae 
«* floribus et gemmis contexti, fine punétis le€tioni Arabum 
“* fuiffent traditi, ne centefima quidem pars eorum luceret, non 
<* dicam nobis, ‘fed vel linguae patriae peritiflimis. Alcorani 
«* Jectio et fenfus nufpiam fatis conftaret; prifcos Arabes, intes 
«* quos multi non ultra Muhammedis folum, fed etiam ultra 
<-Chrifti Domini aetatem afcendunt, haudquaquam venerata 
«© effet univeria Natio, tanquam eloquentiae et Grammaticae 
' «© fimul fapremos arbitros et magiftros ; ni vocales eorum con- 
<* fonantibus appictae fuiflent, quae ad utrumque praehucerent, 
«© atque nihil, nec in fenfu obfcuri, nec in pronuntiandi rationé 


<* ambigui, paterentur.” 


—_— 





‘ Quifguis aequus judex, ex hoc folenni teftimonio. Viri 
« Doctiffimi, de vana oftentatione et jactantia quorundam judi- 
* care poflit, qui prae fe ferunt, fe libros omnes, tum Poéticos, 
¢ tum Propheticos, fine ulle punctulo adfcripto vel adjeCto, 
¢ pulchre callere pofie. Noluit clar. Schultenfius talia jaétare, 
* poit quadraginta annos et plures, improbo labore in hac pa- 
© Jaeftra, exactos. 


* Revera, variae et adverfae fententiae eorum qui punctorum 

* vocalium ‘antiquitati repugnant, validum argumentum pro 
 gehuina antiquitate horum fuppeditant. Quod attinet ad eos 
“ qui huicargumento fe opponunt, vere dici poffit, Quct capi- 
* ‘ta tot‘fenfus. Cappellus, aliique viri doéti, novitatem punc- 
© torum affirmantes, utilitatem punétorum Jinguam Hebraicam 
€ difcentibus, veramque et genuinaim legendi rationem iifdem 
: © confervatam 
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* confervatam effe, agnovere, Clar. verd Hutchinfon, punétis 
et lectioni linguae Hebraicae fecundum horum normam renune 
cians et valedicens, omnibus punétis vocalibusSacrum Tex- 

tum, more Cabbaliftarum, exuit, ut vi imaginatrici fuae, et 
luxurianti ingenio, magis indulgeret, Textum Sacrum, fig- 
menta, €t principia {ua prioribus feculis inaudita, eloqui coge- 
ret. Alii etiam inter nos, indolem linguarum Orientalium 
ex Occidentalium genio, quae toto coelo diffident, revocantes, 
neceflarium duxere, ut charateres vocalium omni alphabeto 
inferantur. Sed, fi fimplicitatem naturae et antiquitatis fpec- 
temus, nihil mirum, vocales, quae funt animae literarum, di- 
verfis characteribus a confonantibus depictas fuiffe, videbitur.” 
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The Riches of God’s Free Grace, difplayed in the Converfion o 
Cornelius Cayley, late Clerk in the Prince{s Dowager of Wales's 
Treafury, to the faith of Fe/us Chrift, bis Lord and God. 
Being a faithful account of the Lord’s remarkable Dealings with 
him from feven years of age; the trials and temptations he met 
with in a course of feveral years. As alfo how he was called to 
preach the glorious gofpel of Fefus Chrift ; and what he bath met 
with particular in the exercife thereof, in many parts MA nglang 
and Wales. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Norwich printed. Sold by Lewis 
in Pater-nofter-row, London, 


HIS peculiar favourite of Heaven, whofe ‘ infant-foul 

‘ was often captivated with glimpfes of the Lord’s di- 
$ vine beauty, Jefore he was SEVEN years of age,’ is a Metho- 
dift, of the feét of Whitefield, and a preacher of the gofpel, by 
commiffion from above. He was bred up, it feems, in a car 
nal place, at court, notwithftanding his early cai to a more 
{piritual employment ; but growing towards mayhood, grace 
began more and more to abound, till at laft, in Kenfington- 
gardens, as he was fitting and ‘ reading a religious dif{courfe, 
* all on a fudden,’ fays he, ‘1 was overpowered with fuch an 
extraordinary fenfation of God, that 1 was in an extacy; i 
feemed to me as if I was near God, and perceived his love: J 
burft into floods of tears, and was filled with an unutterable 
joy, beyond all earthly pleafures: I was made very fenfible 
of the {weetnefs of God in an uncommon manner, and felt 
his prefence in my foul: this tranfport lafted about an hour, 
and when I got home, I longed to have it again, but it was 
gone, Now nothing would content me but this, day by day 
I fought for it, and no religious duty would content me with- 
out it, This enjoyment was fo great, it allured my heart 
more than ever from the frequent ule of pleafures and diverfions, 
and.made me more diligent in reading, meditating, and going 
to public places of worlhip, and receiving the facrament, &c. 
Rr 4 Often 
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¢ Often I went to the fame place in the garden, in hopes to get 
© the fame enjoyment, but could not obtain it.’ 


., About the age of twenty-three, Mr. Cayley fell in love with 
the late Mr. Hervey’s famous Meditations; but growing 
reftlefs about the doftrine of IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS, ‘he 
refolved to, confuls Mr. Hervey himfelf. But while he was 
thinking of his journey to Wefton-Favel, it came into his head 
to enquire of aclergyman, what the imputed righteoufnefs of 
Chrift meant, as mentioned by Mr. Hervey. © Upon which,’ 
fays Mr.Cayley, * he [the clergyman] turned it off with indiffer- 
“ence, and gave me no fatisfactory anfwer; but faid that Mr. 
c rs Me was a Methodift, and then in London at Mr. White- 
& ’shoufe. _Now-as to the Methodifts, I knew nothing of 
them, only by fome hearfay, and that very little; though 
from what little I had heard, I imagined they were a company 
“of deluded people, who ought to be avoided; for I had never 
been with any perfons fo called. When I heard where Mr, 
Hervey was, notwithftanding what the clergyman faid, I was 
détermined to go to fee him at all events, and was much re- 
joiced to hear he was in London: Methodift or not Metho- 
dift, my foul thirfted to enquire about this wedding-garment, 
and I was refolved to lofe no time. 


¢ The next day, I wrote a letter to Mr. Hervey, wherein I 
afked his inftruétion concerning thefe things, and went with 
it myfelf, and by good providence found him alone ; and hav- 
ing delivered the letter to him, after reading it, he received 
me in a very courteous affable manner, that at once recom- 
mended him to me. I had expected (from the ftriét piety 
difplayed in-his Meditations) to have found a fevere folemn 
afpect, gloomy and monattic; initead of which, I found a 
courteous, well-behaved-gentleman, a pleafing chearfulnels, 
fhining in his countenance. After a proper introduction, he 
took a Bible, and propofed reading a chapter, which being 
quite agreeable to me, he chofe the 37th of Ezekiel; and 
commented upon it as he read in fuch a manner, that my 
very foulburned within me; the power of God breathed upon 
the word, that it was fweeter to my fpirit than the honey or 
the honey-comb ; and after he had done, he {poke of man’s 
fall by nature, and falvation by grace, fo as to captivate my 
very foul.—Oh thought I what have I been doing of al] this 
while, that I have lived a ftranger to thefe things: furely, 
furely, true joy is only found in religion, ‘Thus [ reafoned 


with myfelf, while the evangelic founds flowed from his lips. 
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“€ In fhort, the facred fire fo glowed in my heart, that I thought 


¢ J was ina Paradife; after ftaying till pretty late I took my 


© Jeave; and as I ‘walked home, I felt fuch mental pleafures, as 
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¢ any regular anfwer ; but I belicve I faid enough to convince 
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tarnifhed all-my fin and vanity. . I. was now convinced the 
only way to be happy, was to be given upto God... This dif- 
courfe made too great an impreflion upon me, to be eafy with- 
out going again the next day to-my fpiritual-guide, who ap- 
peared to me as a meflenger from God, to point me out the 
way of peace: accordingly I went, and found more and 
more reafon to be fatisfied; ‘each ‘day’s converfe blowing up 
the heavenly flame in my foul to fuch a degree, that F was all 
a-thirft for God. 


© Thus I went on for,aboye a week, when being with Mr. 
Hervey one afternoon, he afked me to. go to: Mr,, Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle, where, fays he, you will hear heavenly doétrine. 
[gladly accepted his propofal, and now was the firft time of 
my entering into a Methodift congregation: my friend hav- 
ing placed me properly in the place, fome time before the 
fervice was begun, [had time to make refle€tions on what I 
faw. And I muft confefs, notwithftanding the warmth of 
my foul, the meannefs ‘of the place, and poor appearance of 
the people fomewhat difgufted me; which difguft increafed, 
when I faw a mean looking man enter the pulpit, poorly 
cloathed, ina lay habit : What, thinks I, is this a fit perfon 
to preach God’s word? Well, foon after the fervice begun 


‘with a hymn,. which agreeably ftruck me; but when the 


preacher had done his prayer, I was amazed: I thought I 
never heard any thing fo excellent before: my prejudices now 
began to vanifh, and was now reconciled ‘to hear the fermon. 
Accordingly the preacher took his text in the Hebrews, chap. 
Xfi.’ and the latter part of the 5th verfe; the words were as 
follows, I will never leave thee, nor forfake thee. Upon which 
he preached in fuch 2 manner, that he appeared as an angel 
from Heaven’ to my foul. He opened the glorious gofpel 
in fo comfortable a manner, that I was filled with peace and 
fpiritual joy, that was full-of glory. I wasienabled to fee this 
text belonged to me, as alfo God’s unchangeable love. . My 
foul drank in every word as eagerly as the parched ground 
doth the falling rain. Oh, faid I within myfelf, this is what 
I have wanted ever fince I was born, but knew itinot.. I was 
then made fenfible,; that the gofpel of Chrift’s redeniption was 
the only:-thing could make me happy. . As foon-as the fermon 
was over, the concluding: hymn quite delighted.me; in fhort, 
the place, the people, and minifter, all appeared to me quite 
glorious, . My prejudices were all gone, and I was now con- 


tent to be taught by any,one.— 


¢ After I was returned to Mr. Hervey’s from the preaching, 
he afked me how I liked it? My heart was too: full to make 


* him 
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* him of my having been deeply affe&ted with it. I muft not 
‘ forget to inform the Reader, that this preacher’s name w2s 
‘. Humphreys, rt trade a fhoe-maker, and yet I do declare to 
« God’s glory, that his fermon was to my foul ‘the moft excel- 
* lent diicourfe I had ever ‘heard.’ — : 3 tt 


Tt was not long after this remarkable period of Mr. Cayley’s 
hiftory, ere his acquaintance began to look upon him as a * mad- 
‘© man, or a fool.’ But for fear his Readers alfo fhould begin 
to apprehend fomething of the fame fort, he gives them the fol- 
lowing account of his library ; which alone canfiot but fuffic 
to wipe off every fufpicion of his mental imbecility. | 


* The very fight,’ fays he, ‘ of a fpiritual book, where 
© Chrift’s glory was difplayed, would make my heart glad,— 
© And here I muft mention one thing, for the .mortification of 
© the pride and wifdom of this world ; which is, that the books 
‘ which gave my foul the moft comfort, and fpiritual edifica- 
* tion, were fuch as I gathered from ftalls in Moorfields, and 
© other ‘gee in London; where feveral of them were expofed 
© to fale, with this title over their heads, Pick and chufe for 
© Two-pence, or Three-pence, a-piece. Poor, old, fhabby-look- 
* ing books, quite defpicable to appearance, and the Authors 
¢ chiefly perfons of low eftate in life. How hath God made 
‘ foo)ith the wifdom of this world! and provided for the humble 
‘in heart! Thefe books were more precious to me than mines 
¢ of gold; and are now thofe with which I think my library 
© highly honoured: and as they contain the marrow of Chrift’s 
© gofpel,: they appear to me compleat without Morocco-bind- 
¢ ings, or slettered backs, or fuch like things; and notwith- 
¢ flanding their torn and mouldy garb, the beauties of the glo- 
© rious truths which they enfold, fufficiently recommend them 
© to my efteem.’ — 


At length our Convert, yielding to the divine impulfes upon 
his mind, and not tempted by any profpec? of filthy lucre, p.75s 
to think ferioufly of entering upon the facred function. 

His aecount of his out-fet may prove a curiofity to moft of our 
Readers. ‘He had, it feems, for fome time, much doubt, and - 
fear, and hefitation about the matter: but while he was thus - 


‘toffed in bes mind, * it pleafed the Lord to open @ door for him in 


‘§ the following manner. One morning,’ adds he, ‘ being 
‘S very earneft in prayer concerning thefe things, and wrefthing 
-$..qvith the Lord even to an agony, proftrate on my face; a per- 
« fon knocked ‘at my chamber-door,. upon which [rofe up and 
© epened it; and found it was a minifter of the gofpel, who 
"¢ was Jately. come to London, and whom I had heard preach 
.§ Sometimes. with much approbation; but bad. no further ag- 
| ¢ guaintance 
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quaintance with, than exchanging a few words in our way 
home from the meeting. After he had fat down a little, ‘he 
farprized me exceedingly, by faying, that he came to tell me 
that he was perfuaded in his mind, that the Lerd had called 
me to preach the gofpel of his grace: and though he faid he 
could nat tell where, or with whom, I fhould labour ; yet 
he was urged in his mind to let me know, he was ftrongly per- 
fuaded that I was called to the work. 


© Let the Reader judge how furprized I qnuft be, to hear this 
froin one who was a ftranger to me, and quite unacquainted 
with my thoughts about entring info the mihi); — Aid alfo 
coming at the very time I was praying to the Lord for direc- 
tion in this point.—After he had delivered his meflage, I 
made many objections, and concealed from him the workings 
which I had had in my own {pirit, as well as what I was 
about, when he came and knocked ‘at the door, But though 
I feemed not to take any great notice of what he faid, yet I 

ndered ‘it much in my mind, and found the more I con- 
verfed with him, the more plainly the hand of the Lord ap- 
peared in this unexpected vifit. Amongft many other things, 
he told me, that if I would exerctfe my/‘elf witha few friends 
in private, I might be enabled to difcern whether the Lord 
opened my mouth or no? For he urged, that if I was really 
called by the Lord, I fhould find both enlargement of heart, 
and freedom of. {peech ; and by fome trials of this fort, with 
the help of the judgment of experimental Chriftians, 1 might 
come to know more evidently the mind of God, whether it 
was my duty to fpeak in his name, or to hold my tongue. — 


‘ Now this advice appeared to me far from being contemp- 
tible; and I was refolved, with God’s leave, to purfue it. 
Accordingly, fome fhort time after, I gathered about forty 
or fifty perfons in a private fociety, and (for the firft time) 
went to exercife in prayer. And it pleafed the Lord fo to fill 
my heart with the {pirit of prayer and fupplication, that [ 
could not refrain from overflowing in floods~ of joyful tears. 
After this was done, I began to {peak from that text, Rejoice 
always in the Lord, and again I fay rejoice. And I found fuch 
enlargement of heart, and freedom of fpeech, that I was 
aftonifhed, and the company appeared to’ be much affedted ; 
and one‘woman in particular, ‘who had been in great diftrefs 
of foul, received much bleffing from the fame. is encou- 


‘taged me to 4 fecond meeting, ‘in which | found the ‘Lord 


was much with me; and the woman before-mentioned was 
(under this fecond trial) fet at liberty in her foul, and enabled 
to rejoice by faith in God*her Saviour. I now'began to get 
more courage, and found, gaat (in repeated exercifes fort 
* fort 
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fort); the Lord. bleffed and comforted my,owa foul; and I 
was more and -more perfuaded, that I was moved by the 
Holy Ghoft to take upon me;the work of the miniftry.—And 
let no man judge this as an enthufiaftical fancy, for it is quite 
agreeable to Scripture, and what every.church of England 
minifter declares of himfelf before he is ordained ; our Pro- 
te(tant, reformers thinking it highly neceflary that every true 
minifter fhould be fo called, and fo declare. } 


< Thus I went on, as I remember, for fome weeks, but fill 
in private, At laft, I thought I would venture a trial in pub- 
lic preaching, in one of the Methodift congregations at Lo- 
rinors Hall. And now being about to appear fo openly, fome 
days before the time, I ftudied, and wrote down a fermon, 
which I defigned to get off by heart ; being afraid to truft the 
Lord for a fufficient.{upply, when the time came. But-alas! 
I found this wifdom of mine was meer folly, and fprang from 
unbelief. For what caufe had I to doubt of the Lord’s af- 
fiftance now, as well as heretofore? It was the fear of being 
confounded before a public congregation, which induced me 
to take a ftep that I judged the moft likely to prevent fuch a 
thing. But in this particular, I found by experience how 
empty and vain a thing itis, to truft an arm of fic; for 
when I was going into the pulpit, notwithftanding I had got 
my leffon fo well, my heart failed me, and my knees knocked 
together : for as I had trufted to my memory, and not to the 
Lord, I found myfelf deftitute of the affiftance of his fpirit ; 
and after I had given out my text, I forgot my plan and me- 
thod, and was not able to remember my heads,. nor any thing 
elfe; and’ [we doubt not the Author’s veracity] * made the 
pooreft’ piece of work of it that could be.—Thus was the 
Lord pleafed-to let me fee my folly, and permitted me to ap- 
pear in fuch a broken difconcerted manner before the people, 
as filled me with grief and fhamie. 


© As foon asI got home, I pondered upon what had paft, 
and thought, that I would preach no more ; but as.I began to 
fufpect, that my ill fuccefs, was owing to my unbelief, and 
trufting to myfelf, I thought I would venture to preach again, 
and entirely truft the Lord, both for matter and manner; and 
if I found that he did not affift me, then I would conclude it 
was a._call for me not to proceed any further in the work of 
preaching the gofpel. | . 


© With this refolution, I. foon after entered the pulpit a fe- 


cond time, without premeditating what I fhould fay; and, 


blefied be. God! I then had a: moft {weet enlargement of 
heart, and liberty of fpeech; fo that it was very manifeft that the 
Lord was with- me... Upen-this I was quite revived, and re- 
folyed, that for the time to come, I would entirely depend on 
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© the Lord for the affiftance of his -holy fpirit to enable’ mie to » 
¢ preach. And, blefled be his holy name! for near ‘fix years 
¢ that-I have laboured as an unworthy. fervant of Jefus Chrift in 
‘ the miniftry of the gofpel, I have never had any reafon to re- 
< pent this truft: but he has been pleafed to help and affift me. 
‘ even beyond my expectations.’ 


- 


The reft of the book contains a delightful narrative of the 
wonderful fuccefs of our Author’s miniftry, of the” miracles 
that were wrought by him in many parts of England and 
Wales, and of God’s farther dealings with Mr. Cornelius Cay- 
ley, down tothe year 1758; the whole being epilogued with 
a moft delectable poem, intended to illuftrate the my/fery of the 


new birth, 
We have dwelt the longer on this out-of-the-way article, 


merely to let our Readers fee what fort of ftuff our modern faints 
are made of, G 





The Method of cultivating Madder, as it is now praétifed by the 
Dutch in Zealand (where the be/t Madder is produced). With 
their manner of drying, ftamping, and manufacturing it for 
ufe. Ewmbellifbed with draughts 7 their buildings, and kilns, 
erected for that purpofe. To which is added, the method of 
cultivating Madder in England, from many experiments made 
in the courfe of thirty years on the culture of that ufeful plant. 
By Philip-Miller, #.R.S. Member of the Academy at Flo- 
vence, and Gardener to the worfhipful company of Apothecaries. 
at Chelfea. 4to. 2s. 6d. Printed for the Author, and fold 
by Rivington. 


HAT it ought to be among the firft objects of attention 

in a country which depends principally on its commerce for 
its wealth and welfare, to render all the materials neceflary to 
its manufa@tures as cheap and as eafily attainable as poffible, is 
an uncontrovertable truth; nor is it lefs certain, that Madder 
(the fubjeét of this performance) is not only an ufeful but an ab- 
folutely neceffary material to a great variety of Britain’s moft 
valuable manufactures. | 


In proof of the advantages that would accrue to England 
from a due encouragement of the cultivation of Madder, our Au- 
thor obferves, that * the Dutch have received from hence, for it, 
‘ for many years paft, upon an average, more than one hundred 
© and eighty thoufand pounds a year.’ Befides, as our de- 
mands have increafed for this commodity, our neighbours have 
adulterated it in fuch a manner, that an allowance of twenty 


pounds 
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pounds has been made, in oniecafk, to the confumer, for the lofs” 
fuftained by adulteration. , 


Convinced of the utility that muft attend the home-growth of 
this material, foneceflary to our manufactures, the legiflature have 
countenanced its cultivation by two aéts of Parliament paffed in 
their laft feffion.—To promote the fame good end, the truly 
laudable fociety for the encouragement of arts, manyfactures, 
and commerce, have offered an handfome premium.---And_ in 
order to facilitate the execution of fo well-direéted a defign, 
Mr. Miller devotes his prefent labours. 


Though our Author, in his Diétionary, has afforded confi- 
derable {cope to this important article, yet he there candidly 
confeffes, that he was then unacquainted with the manner of 
dying and preparing the roots for ufe. “That defect he has now 
amply fupplied, and as longer experience has furnifhed him with 
furthes,opportunities of inftructing himfelf in better methods of 
cultivating this ufeful plant, he here ingenuoufly communicates 
his improvements and difcoveries. 


He makes it evident, that there is in England a fufficiency of 
land, either unemployed, or employed to lefs advantageous pur- 
pofes, fit for the culture of Madder.---He points out fome con- 
veniences we might have fuperior to the Dutch, with refpeét to 
the buildings requifite to its preparation: and he further ob- 
ferves, that, if properly carried on, ‘ it will employ a great 
‘number of hands from the time harveft is over, till the fpring 
‘-of the year, which is generally a dead time for labourers ; and 
¢ hereby the parifhes may be eafed of the poor’s rate, which is 
¢-a confideration worthy of public attention.’ 


Extraéts from this work would rather be injuring the Author, 
than informing our Readers, as nothing lefs than an attentive 
perufal of the whole can render it truly ufeful. L 





— 


Continuation of the Chevalier Goddard’s Tranflation of Guicciar- 
dini’s Hiftory of the Wars of Italy, Vol. Vil. VIL. and IX. 


N our Review of the former volumes * of this work, it was 
& thought fufficient to give a fhort abftract of the contents of 
each volume; the fame method is intended, with refpect to thefe 
now before us. 


"The treaty ef Noyon concluded in the year 1514, gave an ap- 
pearance of peace to the greateft part of Europe; neverthe- 


* See Review, Vol. X. p.3¢9, and gor. Vol, XI. p. 17, and 
190. Vol. XII. p. 200. and Vol. XIII. p. 18. lef 
' Cis 




















co Min Wars of Maly fas, 
lefa, Italy was referved.for fusther calamities. The foldiers of 
that time feem to have been generally mercenaries, indifferent 
in what fervice they engages » fo that they were but employed. 
The pope had, fering e late troubles, arbitrarily deprived 
Francefco Maria della Rovere of his duchy of Urbino. The 

ke watched the firft opportunity of recovering his dominions, 
and being joined’by fome of the difbanded troops, raifed new 
commotions, which were not quieted for the fpace of eight 
months; and though in the end the pope was victorious, his 
fccefs was att with difreputation to himfelf and to his 
Generals. | 


During thefe tranfaétions, his Holinefs was threatned with 
yet moré imminent dangers : fome difcontented Cardinals had 
formed a defign againft his life. However the plot was timely 
difcovered, and the confpirators punifhed. : 


Thefe were the principal events of the year 15175 in the 
fucceeding, year Italy enjoyed a.profound peace, to which it 
had been a ftranger for many years. The fame pacific difpo- 
fition appeared among all the Chriftian powers. Their 
chief attention was to oppofe the arms of Selim, Emperor of 
the Turks, which were become formidable to all Chriftendom. 
To this purpofe, confultations were held at the inftance of the 
Pontiff, for a general croifade, which, however, was not car- 


_ ried into effect. 


The yeat 1519 was remarkable for the death of the Emperor 
Maximilian; the competitors to fucceed him in that dignity 
were Charles V. King of Spain, and Francis I. King of France. 
The eleétion being determined in favour of the former, gave 
birth to new jealoufies between the two contenders for power, 
who, neverthelefs, did not immediately come to an open rup- 
ture, being reftrained' rather by motives of ptuderice than 
any real defire of amity—The year 1521 was diftinguith- 
ed by Luther’s oppofition to the papal authority, whence fprung 
the reformation ; the particulars of which are here flightly paffed 
over. 


¢ The beginning to new commotions,’ our Author obferves, 
« was given by thofe very perfons who, being more than others 
“obliged to procure the prefervation of peace, are more fre- 
¢ quently the difturbers of it, and kindle, with all their induftry 
¢ and authority, a combuftion which, if no other remedy be fuffi- 
cient, they ought to extinguifh with their own blood.’ The 
Pope’s ambition prompted him to enter into a confederacy with 
the Emperor againft France: hence a new war broke out, which 
was carried on with equal fury, arid various fuccefs; but at laft 
(in £522) terminated to the difadvantage of the French, who 
were 
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were forced to abandon moft of their pofleffions in Ttaly. © In 
the courfe of thefe tranfactions, our Hiftorian exhibited the firft 
proofs of his military capacity, in his defence of Re io and ° 
Parma:—On the firft of December 1521, died Leo.X. whofe 

charaéter is thus drawn by Guicciardini, than whom nobody 

knew him better.—* He was a Prince worthy to‘ be praiféd, as‘ 
€ well as blamed, on many accounts, andwho greatly deceived'the™ 


© expectations conceived of him at his a/umption to the ponti<— 


€ ficate, fince he appeared to be endowed with greater prudence, 
¢ but with much lefs goodnefs,- than all had imagined.’ 


The-eighth volume opens with the reception of Adrian (Leo’s 


fucceffor in the papacy) at Rome, where he made his entry on . 


the 29th of Auguft, 1522, amidft a vaft concourfe of people, 
© by whom,” fays our Author, ‘ though his coming was defired 
© with the utmoft impatience, becaufe Rome, without the pre- 
< fence of Pontiffs, is more like a defart than a city, yet the 
¢ fight created a fort of uneafinefs in the minds of all who con- 
<. fidered, that they'had got a Pope of a barbarous * nation, quite 
< unexperienced in the affairs of Italy, of the court, and even 
¢ of thofe nations which, by long intercourfe, were grown fa~ ’ 
© miliar to Italy.’ 


The fuccefs of the Turks, who had taken the ifland of Rhodes, , 
and threatned to extend their conqueft, made Adrian, on his 
firft coming to Italy, very folicitous for a general peace; but 
when he found his endeavours for this purpofe ineffeQual, he 
attached himfelf to the interefts of the Emperor. However, he 
did not long enjoy the papal chair, dying the 24th of September | 
1523, * to the no {mall detriment of the confederates, who were 
¢ deprived not only of the pontifical authority, but alfo of the 
© fubfidies for which, by the articles of the treaty, he was en- 
« gaged.’ His fucceffor was Julius of Medici, who affumed the 
name of Clement. 


In the mean while, the French had again invaded Italy with 
a powerful army. ‘The war was carried on with vigour on both 
fides; but as we have neither room nor inclination to recite the 
particulars of marches and counter-marches, fieges and battles, 
Jet it fuffice to mention, that on the 25th of February, 1525, 
was fought the famous battle of Pavia, where the French were 
totally defeated, and their King made prifener. 


'* We hef& fee, that the Italians, even at Ge time, ftill retained fo 
much of the old Roman pride, as to corffider all other nations as 
Barbarians.—~And when it is remembered, that Adrian (a Fleming 
by birth) had been preceptor to Charles V. of Spain, the propriety 
of thefe reflections, and the reafonablenels of the people’s terrors, may 
be juilly guefioned. | 
The 
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The captivity of Francis, and the conditions of his releafe- 
ment, are matters fo well known in hiftory, that it is needlefs to 
dwell upon them here. The Emperor furnifhes an inftance, 
that even too much fuccefs may be dangerous. They who at 
firft courted his friendfhip, began to fear his power ; for the re- 
duction of which, various fchemes were formed, and new alli- 
ances entered into.—With the particulars ‘of thefe alliances 
commenceth volume the gth. 


The confederates againft the Emperor were the Pope, the 
King of France, the Venetians, and the Duke of Milan: this 
alliance was made in the year 1526, but without any apparent 
advantage to the confederates, as the Imperialifts continued 
victorious till 1528, when Fortune feems to have changed fides, 
and brought the French troops before Naples. —The confequence 
of this fiege we are to expect in the fucceeding volume. 


There is not, perhaps, any hiftory capable of furnifhing 
ftronger inftances of the abufe of the pontifical power, or more 
cogerit reafons for reftraining it, than this before us,---But, as 
was obferved in the beginning of this article, we are now only 
giving a fummary of the contents; reflections mutt be referved 


till the work is completed. 
<r. 





The Principles of Agriculture and Vegetation. By Francis Home*, 
M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians in Edinburgh. 
The fecond edition, with additions. 8vo. 3s. Millar. 


Bone firft edition of this ingenious work was publifhed 
about two or three years ago; but not having been yet 
mentioned in the Review, the new impreffion has a juft claim 


40 our prefent notice. 

A preliminary advertifement, from the Author, informs us, that 
the Edinburgh Society, eftablifhed in the year 1753, for the im- 
provement of arts and manufactures, named, amongft other ar- 
ticles, the following: 

‘ For the beft Differtation on Vegetation and the Principles 
© of Agriculture, a Gold Medal.’ 


In order to promote fo ufeful a defign, we are further told, 
Dr. Home’s papers were compofed and delivered in to the So- 
* Author of the Experiments on Bleaching ; fee Review, vol. XIV. 
p. 428 ;—and of Principia Medicina, fee Review for July laft, p. 169. 
AppenD. Vol. XIX. Sf ciety 5 
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ciety; and the judges determined on a competition in their 
favour. , 


Their general fcope is thus briefly fummed up by the Au- 
thor. ‘* In fo neceflary an art,’ fays he, ‘ where the terms are in- 
¢ accurate, confufed, and differ fo much in different counties, 

to fix thefe terms, and afcertain their meaning ; where there 
is nothing fyftematic to lay down a regular plan ;__ where the 
different parts are generally looked on as complete, to mark 
the deficiencies, and fhew that there is much wanted ; where 
the means of improvement are unknown or negleéted, to 
point out the only road that can Jead with certainty to it; 
where there are few experiments to build on, to relate fome, 
and on thefe to lay a foundation for more; where the reafon- 
ings are in general fo very unphilofophical, to fettle fome fund 
for difcourfe and argument; where the proper helps have not 
been called in, to make ufe of thefe, and introduce a new 
fcience to the afiiftance of this art; in fhort, where there is 
but little afcertained, to fix fome general principles on which 
the artift may depend: this is the defign of the following 
papers. That no more has been done, will be moft readil 


excufed by thofe who are beft acquainted with the difficulty of 
the undertaking.’ 
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ube. Home obferves, that every art has undergone fome confi- 
derable improvements in this and the laft century, except agricul- 
ture ; which he thinks is little better underftood by the moderns 
than it was by the antients: and that Virgil and Columella ma 
be {till reckoned among the beft Writers on that fubje&t. This 
he very rationally accounts for in the following manner. Huf- 
bandry is in general practifed by people whofe minds haye ne- 
‘ver been improved by Science ;_ who have never been taught to 
make obfervations, or draw conclufions, in order to attain the 
truth: or by thofe who, though better qualified by nature, are 
difabled, by the narrownefs of their fortunes, from carrying 
their {chemes into execution. But fuppofing the fortune eafy, 
and the judgment improved, yet the difficulty of the art itfelf, 
‘is fufficient to retard its progrefs. * How delicate,’ as our judi- 
cious Author obferves, * are the circumftances that muft attend 
© each experiment! What a number of different obfervations 
on heat and cold, dry and wet, difference of foils, grains, 
feafons, &c. muft be exaétly made, before one can be certain 
of the general fuccefs of an experiment! What a difagree- 
ment from a {mall difference in one of thefe circumftances ! 
How feldom can thefe experiments be repeated, which take 
a whole year before they can be brought to a conclufion ! 
How unequal for fuch a tafk are the few years of judgment 
and activity. we enjoy ! “ How liable are obfervations to die 
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¢ with the obferver, when not made public! And how averfe 
‘ is human pride to do it, unlefs it could ereét a fyftem ! Agri- 
‘ culture, feemingly fo eafy, appears, from the {carcity of oood 
© authors, to be the moft difficult of all arts. 


‘ But thefe are not the only obftacles that Hufbandry has 
met with. It has yet had a greater to ftrugele with, od does 
not, like moit arts, lead to an account of ‘ittelf, or depend 
on principles which its practice can teach. Something be- 
yond this art is neceflary to the knowlege of the art itlelf. 
The principles of all external arts muft be deduced from me- 
chanics, or chemiftry, or both together. Agriculture is in 
the laft clafs; and though it depends very much on the 
powers of machinery, yet “Til venture to afhrm, that it has a 
greater dependence on chemiftry. Without a knowlege in 
the latter fcience, its principles can never be fettled. As this 
{cience is but of late invention, and has not yet been culti- 
vated with that regard to utility, and the improvement of 
trades and manufaétures, as it ought and might, Agriculture 
is hardly fenfible of its dependence on it. The defign of the 
following fheets is to make this appear; and to try, how far 
‘ chemiftry will go in fettling the principles of Agriculture.’ 
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In the application of chemiftry to Agriculture, and the af- 
certaining the principles of Hufbandry by chemical experiments, 
confifts, indeed, the great merit of Dr, Home’s performance: 
wherein he has at once fhewn him(elf a good philofopher, a 
worthy citizen, a fenlible man, and a judicious writer, As to 
any little imperfections in his laft-mentioned capacity, the moft 
perceptible to us are a few northern idioms, which here and 
there break in upon the elegance and perfpicuity of his language: 
but thefe are minutize beneath the critic’s notice, e{pecially with 
refpect to works of this kind; in which utility ought ever to 
take place of ornament.—But we offer not this as un apology 
for our Author, who, in truth, ftands in no need of it; for, 
in general, he writes like gentleman and a fcholar; and appears 
not t only to have employed much thought, but much reading alfo 
upon this branch of natural philofophy. 


In this work he does not pretend to teach the practice of 
Hufbandry; his defign being, only to {ketch out the great out- 
lines of. this art, and to fhew that it is capable of being reduced 
toa fyitem. ‘If in this way,’ fays he, ‘ we can “fix fome 
‘ fettled principles from the facts which are already afcertained, 
‘ thofe who apply to practice will find their benefitin it. “The 
‘ juft theory of an art leads direétly to its improvement, as it 
‘ leads to thofe experiments which yet remain to be tried. 


‘ Without this guide we may ftumble on truths by accident’; 
Sf 2 ¢ but 
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© but when led by it, we have the fecret fatisfaction of think- 


© ing, that we are indebted to ourfelves for the happy iffue of 
“ the experiment.’ 


To enter particularly into our Author’s fyftem, or the prin- 
ciples of his philofophy, would lead us beyond our limits; fuf- 
fice it, therefore, that we apprize our Readers what are the ge- 
neral out-lines of the fcheme on which he proceeds ;_ and this 
we fhall give in his own words:---the moft unexceptionable 
manner of reprefenting any Writer whatever. 


¢ All organized bodies receive their increafe from the recep- 
tion and application of certain particles, which are defigned 
by the author of nature for their nourifhment. Without 
thefe nutritive particles there could be no increafe. As plants 
belong to the clafs of organized bodies, they thrive in pro- 
portion to the quantity of nourifhment they receive at their 
roots. Hence arifes a fimple, but very comprehenfive, view 
of Hufbandry. The whole of the art {eems to center in this 
point, viz. nourifhing of plants. 
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© But how can the farmer underftand the art of nourifhin 
plants, unlefs he knows the nature and qualities of each kind 
of foil, whether it be proper or improper for that office; un- 
lefs he can provide fuitable food for the nourifhment of plants, 
and difcovers what that food is; unlefs he affifts the plants in 
reaching and acquiring that food, by rendering the foil loofe 
and open ; unlefs he knows and endeavours to remove, fo far 
as lies in his power, all impediments to this nourifhment? 
Thefe are the great outlines of Agriculture. In following 
thefe, then, we fhall divide our fubject into five parts. 1. 
The nature and qualities of different foils. 2. The nature 
and qualities of the different compofts. 3. Their manner of 
acting. 4. The different methods of opening the foil. 5. 
The impediments to vegetation, and their cure, 
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© The operations of bodies are to be accounted for only from 
© their known qualities, afcertained by experiment. Reafon- 
¢ ing on any other plan, can never certainly lead totruth. I 
¢ fhall not, therefore, proceed a fingle ftep, without fact and 
© experiments: and when I am not fupplied with them from 
¢ others, fhall endeavour to make them myfelf. It is laborious, 
© but it is neceflary,’ 


As thofe parts of Dr. Home’s book which have the moft im- 
mediate relation to practice, may prove the moft generally ufe- 
ful to our country Readers, we fhall give them an abftra@t of 
two or three of his fections, as fpecimens of his induftry with 
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regard to his experiments, and of his judgment in refpect of his 
conclufions from them: And firft, 


Of the Sandy Sail. 


¢ Sand cannot detain the water fo long as the rich foils, be- 
caufe it does not contain thofe faponaceous and mucilaginous 
juices which thefe do, and with which the water is combined 
and <letained. Hence fandy foils often want a fufficient quan- 
tity of moifture for the nourifhment of plants. Hence they 
are very hot, becaufe fand is fufceptible of a greater heat from 
the influence of the fun, and will retain it longer than wa- 
ter does. 


¢ Sand cannot fwell’ by the addition of water, becaufe that 
quality in rich foils is owing to an inteftine fermentation, 
which goes on in them. But in fand there are no patticles, 
and in fandy foils too few, which are capable of fermentation. 
Hence a defeét of nutritious particles in fandy foils. Inftead 
of fwelling, it diminifhes in bulk when wet; becaufe the wa- 
¢ ter rufhing in, difpofes the particles more regularly, fo that 
© the interftices are better filled up than before, and its bulk 
© leflened. 


© The faults, then, of the fandy foil are, that it lets water 
¢ pafs through it too eafily, and that it contains too few nutri- 
< tious particles. Whatever compoft is ufed to this foil, mutt 
© correct one or both of thefe faults. Clay will help it to re- 
tain the water; but then it is not richly ftored with vegetable 
food. Woollen rags anfwer both purpofes very well, as they 
contain a great quantity of mucilaginous juice, which ferves 
equally well in nourifhing plants, and in detaining moifture. 
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¢ The compoft that appears to me to be one of the fitteft, is 

mofs : for it is as impervious to water as clay, nay, perhaps, 
more fo; and as it is a vegetable, contains more oil than 
any other that] know. This reafoning is confirmed by fact. 
A gentleman laid fome of this manure on a {mall part of a 
field, confifting of a very light fandy foil: The oats which 
© grew that year, and the clover which grew the following, 
© were much better on that part than on the reft of the field, 
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¢ The following experiment was tried on equal portion’ of 
© about three feet fquare, in a very light fandy foil, during the 
¢ Jaft {ummer, which being very dry, makes the experiment 
¢ more conclufive. 


¢ Exp. 8. N® 1. was covered and incorporated with two 
¢ inches deep of clay. N° 2. with three inches. N° 3. with 
© four inches, N® 4. had two inches of clay with the com- 
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mon quantity of lime Jaid on ground, N® 5. had three 
inches of clay with the fame quantity of lime. N® 6. had 
four inches of clay with the fame quantity of lime. N®& 

had two inches of clay with the ufual quantity of dung. 
N° 8. had three inches of clay with the fame quantity of dung. 
NY. @.: had four inches of clay with the {ame quantity of dung. 
N® 10. had fix inches of clay. N° 11. had the fame -with 
lime.. N° 12. had the fame with dung. N® 13. was the 
light poor fandy foil without any addition, N® 14. had the 
-ulual quantity of lime added to the foil, N15. had the 
ufual quantity of dung added to the foil. : 
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© Fuly 2. N® 1, 25 35 45 55 6. areall bad. N® 7. very good. 
$ N° 8,9. exceeding good, N® 10, 11, very oa, N° 32. 
: exceeding good. N° 13. is the wortt of all, and fearcely 
¢ bears any thing. N° 14. bad. N® 15. pretty ‘good, 


© Auguft 13. N° 1, 2, 3, 45 5,6. bad. N® 7, 8, 9. ex- 
6 ceeding good and heavy grain. N° to, 14. are all withehea: 
‘.N@ r2. exceeding good. N® 13, 14. carries nothing. N° 
* 15. pretty good. 


““€ From this experiment the following ufeful conclufions 
© arife. 


‘Corol. 1, A poor fandy foil, when of itfelf it was able to 
$ produce no grain in a dry Seale was fructified to a confider- 
€ able degree by dung alone; but clay alone, and lime. alone, 
© did it but very little fervice. 


(© Qor. 2. Light fandy foil is not much benefited by a mixture 
of clay and lime; but clay and dung enrich it to a prodigious 
degrees: and make it capable of bearing a dry feafon, which 
of itfelf it,can fo little ftand. . While all vegetation was ftopt 
inthe foil alone, an addition of clay and dung produced one 


of t the beft crops that I ever jaw, 
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€ Cor. 3.: Though thefe conclufions agree in general with re- 
gartito all fortsof grain, yet as different kinds were: fown, I 
obferved that oats agreed better with clay, and clay and lime, 
than either barley or peafe ; but that the two laft agreed better 
withthe clay and°dung than the oats.’ 
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This ingenious and accurate -obferver of nature, has three 
othericuriow experiments in this feétion ; for which we refer to 
the:Book itfelf; and proceed next to his remarks On Vegetables i in 
an intire and in a corrupted flate, and on dungbills. 


«Here we have a number of curious obfervations on thofe ma- 
nies which aredrawn. fiom the vegetable kingdom, on putre- 


faction, 














faction, and on the right management of the {tercorary. ' Re-- 
ferring to the book itlelf for his philofophical and chemical ob-.- 
fervations with refpect to the firft head, we fhall extract a prac- - 
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tical hint or two from the laft, for the benefit of thofe who may 
think too flightly of the Oeconomy of the Dunghill, 


‘ degree of moifture before they can be brought to putrefy. I’ 
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‘ Dry vegetables,’ fays the Author, ‘ requi:e a confiderable 


think dunghills are generally kept too dry, as they are com- 
monly in this country placed on a high fituation, and are 
themfelves raifed to a. confiderable height. A hollow fitua- 
tion, which will retain the moifture, is the beft. Too much 


moifture is likewife bad. This may be prevented, by having 


hollow places, with clay bottoms, at the fide of the dung-, 


hill, into which the fuperfuous moifture may be allowed to 
run, and from whence it may be reftored again by pumps to 
the dunghill at pleafure. 


‘ But there is yet a worfe confequence from fuch a fituation. 
The juices of the dunghill are diflolvable in water, and are 
continually wafhed off by the rains which fall. Hence a 
great part, nay almoft the whole of the vegetable food, is loft. 
It is a bad advice, therefore, which the Fournal OE conomique 
gives, to place the dunghill on a declivity. A hollow fitua- 
tion, where the bottom is clay, or where it js caufeyed, is 
the propereft to carry on the procefs of corruption. 


¢ As the fun and wind exhale the volatile falts and oils, and 
as too much air rather retards this procefs, I fhould think it 
very reafonable, to place the dunghill in a fituation fhadowed 
and ‘furrounded by trees. There is a clofenefs and moifture 
in this fituation, which will very much favour corruption. 


‘ I fee that practical farmers advile, that the dunghill fhould: 


be covered with earth, to hinder the volatile particles from 
flying off. But how can this be done, when there are frefh 
additions made to the dunghill every day? It would indeed 
putrefy fooner ; but then it muft lofe the influence of the air, 
by which only it becomes fit nourifhment for vegetables. 
The effeéts of the air on the dunghill muft be confiderable, 
as itis fo loofe and pervious a body.. I am more inclined to 
agree with them in another abfervation, that the north and 
eaft winds fhould have free accefs, efpecially in winter, to 
the dunghili. We fhall afterwards fee, that thefe winds are 


found, by experience, to be more impregnated with the aereal 


nourifhment than the others, and particularly at that time. 


< As the procefs of corruption, inthe common way, goes on 
very flowly ; and as great part.of the dung which is carried 
{ 4 * out 
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out from ¢redunhill, is not half putrefied, and confequently 
not fufficiently prepared for vegetables ; it would be of ufe to 
quicken that procefs, if we knew of an eafy method to do it. 
‘l here are ferments for the putretactive fermentation, as well 
as for the vinous. Hence Stah/. Corpus in putredine exiftens, 
alio a putredine libero facillime corruptionem conciliat ; quia illud 
ipfum, quod in motu inteftino jam pofitum eft, alterum quiefcens, 
ad talem motum tamen proclive, in eundem motum inteftinum fa- 


cile abripere pote/t. 
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¢ Animal fubftances already putrefied, fuch as ftale urine, 
human dung, the carcafes of animals, @&c. are the proper pu- 
trid ferments. If the urine of horfes, and ftall-fed cattle, is 
carried into proper refervoirs, and there allowed to turn ftale, 
it will, if thrown on the dunghiil, very much quicken the 
fermentation. 
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‘ Putrefied bodies are of a very volatile nature; infomuch 
that if expofed to a dry hot air, they continually diminith in 
bulk, until all the volatile parts being carried off, the re- 
mainder is found to be an earth moftly of the abforbent kind, 
This fhows, that dunghills fhould not be kept too long after 
they are fufficiently putrefied ; and that dung fhould not be 
expofed on the furface of the ground in hot weather, as often 
happens ; but immediately ploughed in, if carried out at that 
time. It is aflerted by forme farmers of obfervation, that 
dung; when expoted for five or fix weeks on the furface, 
fructifies ground more, than when it is directly ploughed in, 
and mixed with the foil. If this obfervation is found to be 
true, the winter and fpring will be the propereft feafons for 
expofing it. A fuperficial ploughing after the dung is fpread, 
would feem to bid faireft for attaining the advantages and 
© fhunning the difadvantages of both methods.’ 
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Though we have already extened this article to a fufficient 
length, yet we cannot deny ourfelves the pleafure of communi- 
cating to our readers the Section on Vegetation, which will, with 
great propriety, conclude our extracts from Dr. Home’s, very: 
valuable performance. 


¢ Tt is worth our pains to take a fhort view of what muft hap- 
¢ pen to the vegetable food in the veflels of plants. To enter 
«into a difcuffian of the anatomy of plants, would be foreign 
© to the fubjeét. I fhall take that as demonftrated by botanifts. 


‘ The nitrous. falt being formed on the furface of the foil, 
¢ will be wafhed down by the dews and rains. It will diffolve 
«what oils it meets with In its way, and conftitute with them a 
© faponaceous juice, containing, befides. the former a ae 
* xe 
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fixed air and fixed fire, This juice will be retained in the 
foil; becaufe I fhowed by experiment, that fertile foil a&ted 
like a fpunge with refpeé& to water. This natural:defent 
from: gravity, and the natural afcent from the heat of the 
earth and influence of the fun, muft keep the nutritious juice 
in a continual motion; fo that it muft be continually apolied 
to the roots of plants. deftined for the admiffion of nourifh- 
ment. 


‘ The firft queftion which can raife any doubt here is, In 
what manner do the juices arife to the tops. of. plants and trees ? 
Malpighius thinks, this is owing, in a great meufure, to the 
air-bladders which he difcovered in the ftructure of plants, 
and which he thought behoved to dilate and contra, accord- 
ing to the different changes of heat and cold which happen in 
our atmofphere. To me it does not appear, that the dilatation 
of fuch veffels would force it more upwards than downwards. 
I fhould rather imagine, that fuch a dilatation would ftop the 
motion altogether. | 


© The caufe commonly afcribed, viz. the action of capillary 
veflels, appears to me fufficient for that end. Hales has demon- 
{trated the fact to the eye, by feveral experiments, in which 
a part of a branch, being cut at both ends, and having its 
under part immerfed in water, a moifture was immediatel 
perceived in its upper part. This effect of capillary tubes 
muft arife from the attraction betwixt the fubftance of which 
they are compofed and water. 


© The attraction betwixt wood and water appears to be v 
ftrong, by an experiment related by Dr. Tayler, in the Phi- 
lofophical Tranfactions, N° 368. He hung at a pairof fcales 
a piece of fir board, foaked it in water, weighed it, and then 
immerfed it again in water. To raife this piece of wood, 
which had afurface of an: inch fquare, in contact with the 
water, fifty grains over and: above its former weight were-re- 
quired. “The additional weight in the different trials, he 
fays, was always proportional to the furface. ‘The diftance 
of the under furface of the board from the furface of the ftag- 
nating water, at the time of feparation, meafurcd upwards of 
3°, of aninch. This. additional weight is the real meafure 
of the attraction betwixt that furface of wood and water in 
contact, 


© There is another force that muft contribute to raife the fap, 
viz. the natural attraction betwixt the conttituent part: o' the 
fluid, This mutt certainly be the cafe, when the fap moves 
quickly, as in the vine in the bleeding feafon. Both thete 


* caufes acting, and the evaporation going on continually from 
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the fuperior parts of the veflels, the fap rifes from the roots of 
the plants to the extremity of their branches. 


¢ But nature does not intend that this fhall be done too 
quickly. ‘There. are many fpiral veffels, and. many cells into 
which the fap is depofited, and by which it muft, be retarded. 
In.thefe the fap will be much altered in its nature, by the mo- 
tion of the plants, by the continual motions of the air-veflels, 
and perhaps by the particles of light taken in at the leaves. 
The juices are rendered richer by the expulfion of the watr 
particles. “The remaining ones are partly applied to the ex- 
tremities of the veflels, which run in all directions, horizon- 
tally as well as perpendicularly, and make the plant increafe 
in breadth and length; and partly go to the formation of 
leaves, flowers, fruit, &c. 


© It is eafily conceived how plants, by the different combina- 
tions of the five principles of which their food is compofed, 
and the combination of thefe in different degrees, muft differ 
very much in their juices and products. If their grofler parti- 
cles are to be feparated for any ufe, the fubtiler are all carried 
off by lateral veflels, until none are left but what are wanted ; 
if the fubtiler particles are to be ufed, they are to be feparated 
by fmall veflels fitted to receive them, implanted in the larger, 
or in the cells where the juices are depofited. In’ this way 
particles of any fize may be lodged in any part of the plant. 
Hence all that variety inthe falts, oils, and figures of plants. 
Hence all that variety of {mells, taites, virtues, and other 
qualities. 


¢ How ftrong the power inherent in the veffels of plants to 
change and alter thofe fubftances which are taken in, appears 
from an experiment of Homberg. He filled two pots of 
earth mixed with fome falt-petre. Into one he put crefles, 
which is an alkalefcent plant, and affords a volatile alkaline 
falt, but no acid; into the other fennel, which is an acefcent 
plant, and affords an acid on diftillation, and no-alkaline-vo- 
latile falt. He filled two other pots with earth, which had all 
its falts wafhed out, if there were any init. Into one he 
planted fennel, and. into the other crefles, as in the former. 
The two plants in the nitred pots grew much better, and 
weighed much more than in.the pots without nitre. The 
crefies in the nitred pot, when diftilled, gave no acid falt, 
though fed on a falt which contained an acid. The fennel 
fed in the wafhed earth gave an acid, though there was none 
in the earth. This experiment fhows, that the veffels of 
plants have a power of changing the falts taken in from the 
earth, into their own particular natural one, probably by 
: - © combining 
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combining them’ with different . proportions of water, oil, 
earth, air, and the particles. of light which iflue from the 
fun,’ ; , : 


‘ But how fhiall: we account for the different external forms 
of pnts? Shall we fly to the immediate hand of the Supreme 
Beil? or, as this ought to be the laft ftep in phil: fophy, can 
we find no Chymical agents capable of this effect? From many 
experiments, which fhow the natural inherent power in falts, 
efpecially the nitrous kind, to. run into vegetations, as they 
are called, and to.\take the figure of plants, with branches, 
leaves, nay even an appearance of fruit, owing to the ftrong 
attachment fubfifting between them and water, I have often 
been led to.,think, that the vegetative power of plants, nay 
their particular,forms of vegetation, were owing to that ve 
tative,power inherent in their falts. In effect,. we fee that 
vegetative power ftrongeft when moft falt enters their veffels ; 
that is to fay, im the pring. . : 


© Thus I have endeavoured to account for the effects of ma- 
hures‘on the different foils, and for the rife and changes of 
the: vegetable food in the veffels of plants, from thofe remark- 
able attra€tions and affinities which the Author of all has en- 
dued the fmaller particles of matter with. Thefe are not, as 
is commonly imagined, mere paffive bodies ; but active, vi- 
gorous, and.capable of producing~'thofe changes by. which 
nature is fupported.: I have demonftrated thele affinities b 
experiment ;- I have affumed no other principles ; I have built 
my whole-plan on thefe ; I hope, therefore, that its fimplicity 
will be a {trong proof of its truth. , 


© But whence. thefe elective attraétions which move the 
whole ?: Whence acquires matter the power of acting without 
itfelf ? for that muft be the cafe, unlefs we fuppo‘e an endlefs 
chain of material agents. Whence but from an immaterial 
being, whg, by his order, firft fixed thefe properties to matter, 
and, by his immediate will, conftantly fupports them in the 
fame tenor? It is on particles too minute for human eyes, 
that the omnipotent hand chufes to exert iticIf, and on their 
powers to erect this beauteous fyftem. Hence the origin of 
all motion, adhefion, increafe, and organifed matter, 


¢ But, as, all: individual forms were defigned to be of finite 
duration, heeftablifhed other particles with repuliive powers, 


-and.mixed the feeds of diflolution with the firft rudiments of 


organical life. While the veflels are pervious, and the mo- 
tion of the fluids fubfifts, the attracti:e over. balance the repul- 
five powers, and the vegetable or animal jife continues. But 
when that motion ceafes, and other circumitances concur, 
‘ the 
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© the repulfive become too irong for the attractive powers, dif- 
¢ folve the compofition, and reduce the body to thofe particles 
¢ of which it was at firft made up. This is the great circle 
© that Omnifcience has marked out, and Omnipotence circum- 
© f{cribes itfelf to, for the greateft good of the whole.’ . 





Kymber. A Monody. To Sir Armine Wodeboufe, Bart. By 
Mr. Potter. 4to. 1s. Pridden. 


HERE appears a certain peculiarity both in the manner 
and ftruéture of this Ode or Monody,- which the 
Author probably intended as a recommendation of it to the 
connoifleurs in poetry; “and if mere novelty is not without its 
charms, it muft become ftill more agreeable when combined 
with elegance. He begins with invoking the Britifh mufe to 
the Banks of the Yare, in Norfolk, obferving, in contradiftinc- 
tion to the claffic, that fhe does not inhabit near the Thames, 
Cam, or Ifis; though he fuppofes fhe may range the rough 
Cambrian mountains (making hence a compliment to Mr, Gray 
on his late ode concerning the old Britifh bards) or near the 
Humber, by'which, we imagine, he glances another at the in- 
enious Mr. Mafon. . But having perfuaded her, wherever 
fhe makes her capital refidence, to vifit, at leaft, the environs 
of Wodehoufle-Tower, watered by the adjoining river Kym- 
ber, this River-God is foon introduced to hail the lofty ftruc- 
ture rifing on its banks; and then recounts, in chronologi~ 
cal order, the military atchievements and civil virtues of 
this worthy and antient race, whom Juvenal’s * axiom 
has effentially ennobled alfo. This ftrain of the River-Deity, 
who exifted through the days of the illuftrious anceftors of Sir 
Armine Wodehoutfe, is continued through twelve long ftanzas: 
the conclufion of which perfonally calling on, and folemnly ad- 
juring him, by their glories and virtues, to live mindful of them, 
at length awakens the Genius of Britain, who arifes all vin- 
dictive of her paft wrongs, arms her fons, and by rendering 
them victorious at Cape Breton, lays the foundation of enfuing 
triumph, and final peace. 


The ftanza confifting of eighteen lines, with different metre 
and different returns of rhyme (though the texture of each ftanza 
correfponds exactly to that of the whole) feems to require a re- 
peateduseading and attention, to render the melody familiar, 





Nobilitas fola eft, atque unica virtus. 
and, 
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and, as it were, intelligible tothe ear. But a {fpecimen or two, 
while it exhibits fomething of the fpirit and manner of the per- 
formance, will give a better notion of the ftanza than any pof- 
fible account or defcription of it. Thus then the pores, To 
River-Deity commemorates the general merit of this worthy 
ftock, =p. 16. 


Here the firm guardians of the public weal, 
Infpir’d with freedom’s heav’n-defcended flame, 
Rote nobly faithful to their country’s fame ; 

In frequent fenates pour’d their ardent zeal, 
Dath’d the bafe bribe from curs’d corruption’s hand, 
And fav’d from {cepter’d pride the finking land. 

Or, prompt to anfwer bleeding Europe’s call, 
To diflant realms bore Britain’s high beheft, 

Bade the {word fleep, gave gafping nations reft, 

And taught the doubtful balance where to fall, 
But in the fofter hour of focial joy, 

When ceas’d the high employ, 

Thefe woodland walks, thefe tufted dales among, 
The filver-founding mufes built their bow’r, 

Made vocal with the lute-attemper’d fong ; 
While blooming courtefy’s gold-fpangled flow*r, 
Cull’d by the graces, {pread its brighteft glow, 
To deck unfwerving honour’s manly brow. 


And thus again the Kymber, named from the Britifh King, 
Kymbeline, according to Mr. Potter, calls upon and adjures the 
living reprefentative of this heroic houfe, 


And thou, to whom thy Kymber tunes this ftrain, 
If ftrain like this may reach thy nicer ear, 
O deign in mine thy country’s voice to hear, 
Which never to a Wodehoufe call’d in vain ! 
By the proud honours of thy martial creft, 
The trophy’d tombs where thy fam’d fathers reft, 
By Lacy’s, Clervaux’, Hunfdon’s, Armine’s name, 
By manhood’s, glory’s, freedom’s, virtue’s praife, 
Wake the high thought, the lofty fpirit raife, 
And blazon thy hereditary fame. 
That fame fhall live, whilft pride’s unrighteous pow’r, 
The pageant of an hour, 
Fades from the guilty fcene, and finks in night: 
That fame fhall live, and fpread its conftant rays, 
Warm like the bleffed fun with genial light ; 
Whilft vice and folly fpend their baleful blaze, 
As meteors, glaring o’er a troubled fky, 
Shoot their pernicious fjres, amaze, and die. 
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MONTH-LY CATALOGUE; 
For DECEMBER, 1758, continued. 


MeEDICAL. 


Art. 1. An Effay on the Nature and Manner of treating the 
Gout, &c. - By R. Drake. 8vo. 5s. Printed for the Author 
in York-buildings. Sold alfo by Wilkie in St, Paul’s Church- 
Yard. 


HIS treatife may properly be confidered as an‘extended, or (to 

ufe the Author’s phrafe) a gentee/ advertifement of the great im- 
portance of R. Drake, and the marvellous efficacy of his 22frum in the 
cure of the Gout. The prefumption of this member of the faculty of me- 
dicine (as he fliles himfelf) is very fingular: other empirics generally 
inftruct their patients concerning the nature of their difeaie gratis, 
but R. Drake taxes the readers’ of his performance at the rate of 
Five Shillings ; deriving hence a double advantage, as a Doétor and 
as a Book(felier. We cannot, however, help thinking this genius in 
Arte Medicinal: fomewhat unreafonable and inconfiftent; for after tel- 
ling us, that his medicine ‘ has been proved, by a variety of incontel- 
* tible evidences, in the courfe of many years practice, to be inva- 
* luable,’ and giving a detail ofa great number of cafes, where he 
has happily rettored to health, wife, rich, eminent, honourable, and 
right honourable patients, who, we doubt not, nobly gratified their 
preferver; he neverthelefs ungratefully remits his reward so futurity. 
‘ The time may come’ (fays he) ‘ when this negle&ed medicine, for its 
* fingular efficacy and virtue may appear in its deferved luftre, and do 
* honour to the Author’s memory.’ And again, in one part he inti- 
mates, that money is the objeét of his purfuit, ‘ or that praife and 
* profit fhall go hand in hand together, at leaft till he has made his 
* couch as foft as theirs,’ meaning his wealthier brother-members of the 
faculty of medicine —The good man, notwithftanding, concludes his 
preface with pioufly declaring, that ‘ his whole aim is the glory of 

‘ God, the comfort of the afflitted, and the perfection of phyfic.’ 


We hall not enter into any particular difcuffion of this performance, 
equally tq be admired for its author’s regard totruth, medical know- 
lege, clearnefs of method, and {crupulous adherence to fenfe and gram- 
mar. In fhort, what Lord Bacon fays of nonfenfe, may, with great 
propriety, be applied to this production: ‘ It ftands on its own bafis, 
* like a rock of adamant: there is no place about it weaker than ano- 
* ther .—its queftions admit of no reply : and its affertions are not to 
* be invalidated: if it affirms any thing, you cannot lay hold of it: 
* or if it denies, you cannot refute it.’— T 


Art.2. The Fabrick of the Eye, and the feveral Diforders which 
injure or deftroy the Sight, explained in a clear and ufeful man- 
Nery 
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ner, for the fervice of thofe whofe Eyes are weak or impaired, 
Se. Ga B8vo. 1s. 6d. Waugh, 


Ever fince the revival of learning, when reading became a 
general amufement, ftories of ghofts and apparitions, bloody battles, 
inhuman murders, terrible earthquakes, and all new and wonderful 
phenomena, have been reckoned the undoubted property of thofe 
fubaltern Authors, who took their name [Grubeans]} from the ufnal 
place of their abode. 


With the above materials, varioufly modified, thefe ingenious gen- 
tlemen ofien, and fuccefsfully, moved the paffions, and touched the 
pockets, of their aftonifhed but carious Readers: their art, however, 
like many other arts, has of late years been greatly extended and im- 
proved, both as to the variety of the fubjeéts, and fize of the per- 
formances: to fuch perfection has it arrived, that we fee numerous in- 
{tances of hiftory, philofephy, phyfic, divinity, and even hufbandry, and 
architecture, offered to the Public in catch-penny roxios, to the great 
emolument of that ufeful employer.of the labours of the learned, the in- 
duftrious trunk-maker, But the piece now before us, like Dr. Doug- 
lafs’s treatife on impotence, or Dr, Uvedale’s on the nerves, is of a very 
peculiar fpecies of Authorifm ; and feems to be the offspring of the 
fame great dealer in the trade of book-making. 


Hitherto the unneceffary crop of medical publications hath chiefly 
fprung from the vanity or felfifhnefs of Phyficians, whofe performances 
may be regarded as fo many advertifements to acquaint the world 
adil, learning, fkill, or importance: but this fingular Author 
{tries into anew path. He firft {elects for his fubject fome general 
and taking diftemper; conceals his‘own, or afflumes a fictitious name ; 
and then, by boaiting of an experience which he has never known, 
relating faéts which probably never occurred, and extolling the 
virtues of medicines which, perhaps, he never tried, he thrives 
by the difeafes of mankind: notby the receipt of fees in the 
ordinary way, but by the fale of his pamphlets. We are credibly 
informed, that an ingenious Author, whofe name is neither Uve- 
dale, nor Crine, was replaced in his chariot by the gout; that 
nervous diforders greatly improved the Hilarity of his countenance ; 
and that the virtues of valerian cured him of a remarkable fit of the 
hypp: nor fhould we much wonder, were we foon to hear of his 
blood being enriched by the venereal diftemper, or to fee him grow 
plump from the efiects of a fever. 


Some have judged this pamphlet to be the work of the volumi- 
nous Author above hinted at: and we have heard it whifpered, that 
having already impaired the fight of many of the King’s liege 
fubjeéts, by the enormous extent and multiplicity of his other works, 
in defpair, he aims this publication as a coup ae grace, or finifhing 
_ ftroke at the eyes, by inducing his Readers to become their own 
dociors. 


In this extraordinary production, we are firft prefented with an ana- 
tomical defcription of the ftructure of the eye ; in the next place, the 
difeafes to which it is fubject are enumerated, and the method of cure 
peculiar 
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peculiar to each is pretended to be fhewn—In regard to the ftruc- 
ture of the eye, it is obvious our Author is one of thofe who, with the 
antients, hold it facrilege to violate the haman frame ; his defcription of 
this organ being evidently borrowed from the fix-penny treatifes of our 
London {peftacle-makers. He may boatt, indeed, the merit of rene 
dering them more ob{cure, by making Englifo of the appropriated 
names of the feveral coats of the eye, viz. the horney coat, the grapey 
coat, and the curtain, for the cornea, uvea, and retina. By the fame 
‘ sulé, too, he ought to have called the iris, the rainbow coat, which 
we humbly hint to him, for the fake of uniformity, in cafe of a fecond 
edition —-The conjunéive, which he defcribes as one coat, is by ac- 
curate anatomifts divided into three, namely, the internal, the exter- 
nal, and the tendinous. His defcription of the wvea is unintelligible, 
nor is that of the retina much plainer, which is /upported, he fays, by 
the vitreous humour. Neither is he more accurate in his account of 
the diltempers of the eye, or the remedies propofed for them.—The 
catara@ and glaucoma, for example, he makes the fubjeéts of two 
different chapters, though they are exactly the fame, being both glau- 
comas —Among his medicines, eye-bright and vervain hold a diftin- 
guifhed rank. The latter, he fagacioufly intimates, is poffeffed of 
more virtues than is commonly imagined. The firft, however, by all 
fenfible practitioners, has been long and juftly difregarded ; and as to 
the laft, it is a fimple fo merely herbaceous, that one would wonder 
how it ever gained admittance into the Materia Medica.—-Further 
remarks would be thrown away on a performance which we fuppofe 
the Author only threw out with the mere view of raifing contribu- 
tions on the ignorant and the unwary. ‘a I 


; Art. 3. Remarks on a ferious Addrefs to the Public, concerning the 
: moft probable means of avoiding the dangers of Inoculation*. To 
which are added, a few fhort and ufeful direCtions for the con- 
dué of Inoculation. By Thomas Cooper, Surgeon. 8vo. 1s. 
Marks. 


It is not our defign to interfere in this invidious fquabble: Mr. 
Cooper makes a confiderable ufe of the learned Author to whom we 
referred in our mention of the pamphlet here animadverted on, nor 
indeed could he have appealed to a more competent authority. This 
juftice is at leaft due to the Remarker, that if he is not a better rea- 
foner, he is a much better writer than the Addreffer. L 


* See Review for laft O&tober, p. 410; 





ERRATA in our Laft. 
P. 563, L. 1. for papi/s read patriots. P. 592, L. 25. dele and. 
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N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the volume. 


A 
DprsoNn, his Account of Ld. 
Somers cenfured, 564, feq. 

Aprian V1. Pope, his Recep- 
tion at Rome, 624. 

/Exeas, Arguments in fupport of 
his Arrival in Italy, 262. 

ZETHER, in chemiftry, its pro- 
perties, 366. Procefs for pre- 
paring, 369. 

Arrica, Trade to, importance 
of to England, 345. 

AcRicuLture, Study,of, why 
lefs cultivated than other Arts, 
626. 

ALEXANDER the Great, how 
educated, 10.. 

Anacreon, his Ode on his 
Dream tranflated, gs. 

Ann, Queen, her Behaviour to 
the Czar, on the Affair of his 
Ambaffador’s arreft, commen- 
ed, 440. 

AnTrquity,refearches into, ufe- 
ful for promoting other kinds 
of Learning, 513. 

APPETITES, no implanted ones, 
265. 

Ar nt ETIC, the foundation of 
its Rules too little attended to, 
2. Seldom acquired at public 
Schools, ibid. 

Arts, why they ought to be 
publickly known, 349. 

AssEMBLIES, the nocturnal ones 
of the primitive Chriftians, their 
Origin, 438. 

ATHENIANS, their Manners de- 
{cribed, both in their public and 
private Characters, 77. 

AtTTerBury, Bifhop, not con- 


cerned in the publication of 

Clarendon’s Hiftory, 235. 
AtTracTion betwixt Wood 

and Water, Experiment on 


633. 


B 

Bartism, its nature and end, 
414. 

Beauty, moral and material, 
their combination, 538. 

Beer, fuppofed to be mentioned 

_ in Scripture by frong Driak, 
478. 

Beceinc, Sentiments of Eraf. 
mus and Seneca upon it, 391, 
392. | : 

BioGRaPHY, its great utility, 
385. Defeéts in,pointed out, 
386. 

Botincsrore, Lord, his Cha- 
ratter cenfured, 567. 

Boox-MakinG, Inconveniences 
attending the Increafe of, $3. 
An Improvement in that Art, 
85. 

he Troops, ought not to 
ferve under foreign Comman- 
ders, and why, 167. 

Brutus, Junius, his Speech to 
the People of Rome, on occa- 
fion of the Death of Lucretia, 
257: 

esa Dr. his Account of the 
Authenticity of Lord Claren- 
don’s charaCler of Mr. Hampe 
den, 235. 


C 
Capmus fuppoled to have been 
a Jew, 518. 


Tt Cam- 

































































Camberripce, Richard Owen, 
Efq; purchafes Mr. Zolman’s 
Library, 440. His laudable 
Difpofition with refpeét to the 

_ ufe of thofe Books, 441. 

CaracaTura, its Meaning ex- 
plained, 318. Difputed, 319. 
Further contetted, 605. No 
fuch Word, 606. 

CarroaTura, its Meaning af- 
certained, 606. 

Cay.ey, Cornelius, his extraor- 
dinary Fanaticifm, €15. In- 
troduced among the Methodifts 
by Mr. Hervey, 616. His eu- 
rious Library, 618. Turns 
Preacher, 619. 

CELTIC, the univerfal Language 
of the poft-diluvian world, 516. 

Cuances,Demontftration of fome 
Cafes in, 570. 

Cuaracrers, moral, not liked 
and difliked by Nature and Con- 
ftitution, but from Affociation 
and Habit, 267. 

Cuarity, why Chriftians are fo 

' defeétive concerning it, 154. 

Cuarity-Houses, for expofed 
and deferted Women, recom- 

- mended, 598. 

Cuarces |. his tyrannical dif- 

~ pofition evident from his own 
Words, 240. Apology for 
him, 241, feq. His Guilt in 
regard to Glamorgan’s Com- 

* muidfion extenuated, 561. 

Cueese, the Antipathy of fome 
People to it, a phy fical Conjec- 
ture atthe Caufe, 482. 

Cuemistry, its Theory too 
little known, 361. Its Impor- 
tance in the Improvement of 
Hufbandry, 647. 

Cuorus, in the antient Tragedy, 
its Impropriety and Abfurdity, 
559 ‘ 

Curisrranity, its fundamen- 
tal Ponts, what, ig1. Always 
flourifhed ordecayedwithLearn~ 
ing and Liberty, 415. 

Cuuacues, their Duty, 156. 
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CuurcaMen, the principal Pro 
moters of Perfecution, 214. 

Cicero, Erafmus’s Encomium on 
his Writings, 524. Little ef. 
teemed by Montaigne, 525. 
Difficulty of trarflating him, 
ibid. His Tufculan Difputa- 
tions, when, and on what Oc- 
cafion, compofed, 526. Mifer- 
ably tranflated, ibid. 

Cixcu wcistOn, a patriarchal In- 
ititution, 330. 

CLarenpon, Lord, Authenticity 
of his Hiftory proved by Vouch- 
ers, 233. 

Coans, Mr. his Writings again& 
the Stuarts controverted, 237. 
Corn, a chronological Table of 
Aduiteration in, 33. Perni- 
cious confequences of debafing, 
34. Methods commonly prace 
ticed for adulterating, 35. Im- 
portance of maintaining the 
Standard of, ibid. Debafe- 
ment of, by whom projected, 
36. Pretences in favour of 
fuch Debafement, 37. Refu- 

tation of thofe Pretences, 39. 

Co.uece, of St. Mary’s at Ox- 
ford, iis Foundation, &c. 56. 

Commerce defined, 294. 

Consttru 7 ton of England vio- 
lated by the Death of CharlesI. 


553. 

Cornwatt, its Air rendered une 
fit for Vegetation by the Va- 
pours of the Sea, 222. Its 
Harbours choaked up, 223. Its 
Coatis not iufficiently known, 
2256 

CromweLu.Oliver, curious Dia- 
logue between him and Lenthal, 
Fleetwood, &c. en fettling the 
Government, 20, feq. Form 
of his Inauguration, 26. His 
Character {crutinized, 27. 

Crucexry, natural Propenfity to 
itin Mankind, 210. Its feve- 
ral Sources, 211. Why found 
more in Romifh Ecclefiaftics 
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than in other people of a civi- 
lized Education, 213, 

Czar, Peter, his Refentment of 
an Attront received by his Am- 
baffador in London, 439. 


D 

Daviop, his Sin in numbering the 
People animadverted on, 212. 
Conjefture en the Reafon of 
his being ftiled the Man after 
God’s own Heart, 213. 

Deatu, no juft Exemption from 
Cenfure, 557. 

Demoniacs, two different Opi- 
nions concerning thofe {poken 
of in the New J eftament, 105. 
The Affiiions under which 
they laboured, mere bodily dif- 
tempers, ibid. Objections to 
this Opinion anfwered, 112. 

DemosTHENEeS, his oratorial 
Qualifications, 78. His Awe 
and Confufion when about to 
fpeak in the Prefence of Phi- 
lip, 99 

Denparitsés, how the arbufcular 
Delineations are formed on, 
452. 

Diocese of St. David's, a great- 
er Number of Non-Academics 
ordained in, than in the other 
three Welch Diocefes, 531. 

Dionysius of Halicarnatius, a 
mere Writer of Romance, ac- 
cording to Mr..Hooke, 187. 
Hi: Charaéter according to Mr. 
Spelman, 256. 

Docrarine, none worthy of Re- 
gard in which the Founder ap- 
pears interefted, 120. 

DomEspay-BOoK, upon what 
Account written, 459. 

Ducxer, Mr. his Evidence with 
regard to the Interpolations of 
Clarendon’s Hiftory difputed, 
234. 

Duane ius, beft Economy of, 
631. 

a Count de, his Life, 


492. we 
Dutcu, their judicious Regula- 
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tions of their common Wo- 
men, 471. 


E 

Eart, that Title defined, 461. 
The Sheriff his Deputy, ibid. 

Eartus, phyfiologically charac- 
terized, 445. 

East-inpta Company, French, 
Dependence of, on their Afri- 
can Trade, 346. 

Ecypt, why one of the firft ci- 
vilized Countries on the Globe, 
329. 

Ecyprians derived their fcien- 
tific Knowlege from the Scy- 
thians, 516. 

Encuisu, their Right of feizing 
neutral Ships carrying the Pro- 
perty of their Enemies, proved, 
542. 

Encuisn Language, by what 
Means loaded with Confonants, 
335° Scheme for retrenching, 
337: 

Epitapn, an elegant Latin one 
on a Wife, 160, 

Erasmus, Account of the feve- 
ral Authors of his Life, 386. 
Le Clerk’s the beft, ibid. Birth 
and Education of Erafmus, 387, 
feq. Compofes a Poem while 
travelling acrofs the Alps, 390. 
HisThoughts of Begging, 391. 
His Character and Perion de- 
{crjbed, 395, feq, His Writ- 
ings characterized, 397. 

EsTaABLISHMENTS, religious, the 
only Thing that can prevent 
Religion from degenerating in- 
to Fanaticifm, 326. 

Evit, the Origin of, from Liber- 
ty, not Neceffity, 355. 

Evrope, its firft Inhabitants af- 
certained, 514. 


F 
Fever, inflammatory, its Symp- 
toms, 172. 
France, the Aggreffor in the 
prefent War, 545. 


Fran- 

















Feanersl. King of France, ta- 
ken Prifoner, 624." 

Freeoom of Enguiry, the only 
Means to promote religious 
Knowlege, 415, | 


G 

Gortscuepd, Profeffor, his Ger- 
man Grammar characterized, 
204. 

GraMMaR- Writing compared to 
working in the Mines, 540. 
Greece, Reflections on the Lofs 
of her Liberty, when conquered 

by Philip, 102. 

Grove, Jofeph, his ridiculous 
Zeal for the Memory of Car- 
dinal Wolfey, 204. 

GuarvaQuit, its difagreeable 
Circumftances in Weather and 
Situation, 288. 


H 
Hansury, Rev. Mr. his curious 
Nurfery of Trees and Plants, 
535: 
Happiness, not eafy to be con- 
ceived in any Situation of Life, 


551. 
HAaRLors, penitent, ought to be 


treated with Decorum by their ~ 


Benefactors, 512. 

Hesrew Language, a copious 
and rich one, Gre. ‘The con- 
trary opinion, ibid. Its Ongin 
from God, ibid. The contra- 
ry Opinion, 611. Famous 
Queftion concerning the Vowel 
points ftated, ibid. , 

Henry III. his Pedigree, 456. 

Hervey, Author of the Medita- 
‘tions, a Methodiit, 616. 

Higeroctyeuics, the feveral 
Species “of, 329. 

Home, Dr. Francis, obtains the 
Prize-medal for his Differtation 
on Agriculture, 625. View of 
that Work, ibid. 

HoorixnG-couga, Strandberg’s 
fhort Method of curing it, 143. 

Horace, an agreeable Imitation 


of one of his Odes, 407. A 
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Paffage in, happily applied to 
the King of Praffia, 588. 
Homerre, his Experiment on’ 
the Veflels of Plants, 634. 
Hospirat of St. Crofs, an Ac- 
count of, 50. 


I 

Jacos, his famous Prophecy ex- 
plained and illuftrated, 429— 
434: 

Jamaica, the remarkable Ex- 
pence of Law-fuits in that 
Ifland, 132. An Eftimate of 
the annual Supplies from Great 

ritain and Ireland thither, 
135. Eftimate of its Riches 
and Value, 137. 

IpoLarry, neceflary to govern 
Mankind in the early Ages of 
the World, 532. © 

Jews, never to become a Nation 
while they remain Jews, 116. 
A peculiar Circumfiance in 
their Cafe, which muft eter- 
nally exclude their Claim to 
the general Right of Naturali- 
zation among us, 327. 

TxocuLaTion, Reafons for pre- 
ferring, before any other arti- 
ficial Mode of communicating 
the Small-pox, 87, feq. 

Irisu Language underitood by 
the Mountaineers of Bifcay, 
sis. 

Tr aa 1G10N, that of the prefent 
Times accounted for, 322— 


ae 


— 


Juxius of Medici, elected to the 
Papacy, 624. 

JustiricaTion, two Kinds of 
mentioned in Scripture, 163. 


L 

Laxs, the Preparation of, from 

Brazil Woed, 277. 
Lanocuace firft taught Mankind 
‘by Revelation, 520. Writing 
fhould be a Guide to Pronun- 
ciation, but not corrupted to 
foliow it, 521. Its Purity, in- 
difpenfible 
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difpenfible to good Writing, Macpatens, 


541. 
Larimer, Bp. Extra&t from a 


merry Sermon of his concern- 
ing Money, 34. 

Law, the Neceflity of its being 
ftudied by Men of diftinguifhed 
Property, 488. Scheme for 
regiftering Keports of Cafes in, 

Le. the Jewih, the admirable 
Provifion made by it, for pre- 
venting Idolatry, 424. 

Leo X. Pope, Confpiraey againit 
his Life, 623. His Death and 
Charaéter, 624. 


Letrers,theirlnvention afcribed 


to God, 518. 
Lire, Treé of, fuppofed to be 
the only real Panacea, 477. 
Lonca#vitTy, impoflible to be 
extended beyond the Pfalmift’s 
Limits, 485. 

Louisiana defcribed, 297. 

Lowtn, Dr. his excellent no- 
tions concerning religious Li- 
berty, 415. 

Luruer, his chara&er, 3093. 
His unfavourable Idea of fo- 
vereign princes, ibid, 


M 

Mapper, an important article 
of our Commerce, 621. Advan- 
tages derived from it by the 
Dotch, ibid. Encouragement 
offered for the Cultivation of 
it inEngland, 622. 

Mapness, a fingular method of 
curing, 226. 

Macpaten, Mary, erroneoufly 
fuppofed to have been an Har- 
lot, sto. Her memory in- 
fulted by calling penitent Prof- 
titutes after her Name, 511+ Ill 
Confequences thereof, 512. 

Macpaten-nouse, Scheme of, 
commended, 467. Inftitutions 
of the like Nature in other 
Countries defcribed, 471. Cau- 
tions to be obferved concerning 

them, 474. : 


itent Profti- 
tutes fo called, in France and 
Italy, 472. 

Man, his Dignity in the Creatiom 
afferted, 128. 


Manners, a Contrariety between . 


thofe of antient and modern” 
Times accounted for, 435. 

Martsoroucn, Duchels of, 
her Character cenfured, 599. 

Measure, the Neceflity of hav- 
ing one eftablithed Standard of, 
elucidated, 41. 

Mississippi River, by whom 
difcovered, 297. 

Monraicng, his Want of Re- 
gard for Cicero’s Writings, a 
Reflexion on himfelf, 525. 

More, Sir Thomas, his elegant 
Speech on his Entrance on the 
Office of L. H. Chancellor, 67. 
Account of his Eutopia, 68. 

Moses fuppofed to have received 
the firft Letters from God, 518. 

Mucus, its Diftin&ion from Pus, 
and the Neceflity of that Di- 
ftinétion, 151. 

Mutces, their Addrefs in defcend< 
ing the Precipices from Guaya- 
quil to Quito, 289. 

Musuroom-stone, what, 584. 


N 

Nascent and evanefcent Quan- 
tities defined, 530. 

Neutrat Nations, how far they 
have a Right to protect the Pro- 

_perty of our Enemies, 542, 

Non-naTu RALs,anablurdT erm, 
483. 

NorMaNn Laws, rather borrowed 
from England, than ours from 
them, 460. 

Nursery of Trees, &c. a re- 
markable one in Leicefterfhire, 


535° 
O 


Ocean, Atlantic, a large Tract 
of it of a white colour, 286. 
Ox.iva, Abbe, fome Account of, 
494. ) 

OuTRE 
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Ourre, its Meaning, 318. 


P 

Parntincs, Method of clean- 
ing, 280. Of transferring from 
old to new Cloths, 350. 

PariramMent, long illegal, and 
tyrannical, 43, 16. Paffes an 
A& to reftrain the Liberty of 
the Prefs, 13. Behave with a 
Jaudable Spirit and Refolution, 
with refpect to the Dutch, 17-- 
tg. Violently diflolved by 
Cromwell, 26. 

Patcuine and Painting, Act of 
Parliament againft, 17. La- 
dies’ Ufe thereof defended, ib. 

Patron, however great, not 
able to preferve Books from 
Criticifm, 541. 

PrersecuTion, religious. Caufes 
of, 214. Remedy for, ibid. 

of the primitive 
Chriftians, to what owing, 418. 

Persia, Reflexions on the Lux- 
ury of, in the Time of Xerxes, 
104. 

Pxitrp of Macedon, his excellent 
Education, 75. Prudent Dif- 
cipline of his Troops, 76. His 
jut Sentence of an ungrateful 
Gueft, 80. His farcaltic Re- 
py to the Complaint of two 

raitors, 98. is Care of his 
Son Alexander’s Education, 
soo. Compared with the pre- 
fent K. of Pruffia, 105. Sum- 
mary of Philip’s Character, ib. 

Puysician, his neceflary Qua- 
lifications, 171. ; 

Pouiteness, the natural Refule 
of a good Femper, 392. Why 
fhocking in an ill-natured per- 
fon, ibid. 

Poor of England, and our poor 
Laws, Obfervations on, 599. 
New Syitem for relieving and 
employing the Poor propofed, 

oO. 

Bice tie di ait. Caufes condu- 

cive thereunto, 180, 294, 
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Porto-Betto, the Peculiarity 
of the Weather there, 287, 
Potts, John, curious Specimen 

of his Orthodoxy, 219. 

Prayer, a Form of, upon the 
Plan of the Lord’s Prayer, 228. 

Priests, a Lady’s Opinion of, 
393. the Note. 

PRePossESSION, often miftaken 
for Conviction, 231. 

PRESCRIPTION, numerous Forms 
of, in medical Authors unne- 
ceflary, 84. A remarkable 
one, 85. 

Propuecy, the famous one in the 
twentieth Chapter of Ezekiel, 
explained and vindicated, 330. 

Proportion,inNombers, Rules 
for afcertaining the Mode of it, 
and {tating Queftions in it, 3. 

Prostitutes, their unhappy 
Situation pathetically reprefent- 
ed, 368, /eg. Charity houfes 
for them in France, Italy, and 
Holland, 471, 472. Regula- 
tions of the Police of Rome, 
concerning their Lodgings and 
Prices, 473. 

Paussia, prefent King of, com- 
pared with Philip of Macedon, 
105. 

PuNIsHMENTS, Eternity of, a 
fhocking Doétrine, 215. 


R 

R——, Mr. D——-, his Life, 194. 

Resextion, fee Revolutions. 

REGENERATION, not an in#an- 
taneous Change, 126. 

Resurrecrron,Conjectures con- 
cerning, 356. 

of Chrift, Argu- 
ments for the Necefflity of it, 
122. 

ReveLaTion, not to be credited 
againit Reafon, 550 

Rome, not originaily an elective 
Kingdom, 189. 

curious public Regula- 
tions of the Harlots there, 473. 

Russia, the common People of 

that 





















































































that Country defcribed, 441. 

Its Religion, Government. &c. 

ibid. 

its Nobility, their abject 
Submiffion to the Czar, 443. 

Revo.utions and Rebellions 
diftinguifhed, 246. 





S 

SatvaTion, final, will extend 
to all Mankind, 115. 

Senators, Roman, Conjectures 
concerning the Manner of cre- 
ating them, 191. Their Num- 
ber doubled upon the Peace 
and League of Union between 
Romulus and Tatius, 310. 

SHAFTESBURY, Earl of, his cele- 
brated Charatieriftics praifed, 
563. A very happy Turn of 
Thought in this Earl, on his 
being abafhed, in a Speech in 
the Houfe, 563. 

SuaxesPEARE, poetical Propofi- 
tion for a Monument on 
him at Stratford upen Avon, 
273. 

Sipney, St. Philip, his Writings 
cenfured, 558. 

Smatu-Pox, a new Method of 
communicating, 86. Objec- 
tions to it. 87. 

SMALLDRIDGE, Dr. not .con- 
cerned in publifhing Claten- 
don’s Hiftory, 235. 

Smitu, Edmund, his Account of 
the Interpolations in Claren- 
don’s Hitlory contefted, 234. 
His Character defended, 235. 
His Credit attefted, 237. 

Smo.tet, his Hiftory criticifed, 
249. 

Soit, fandy, its Nature, 629. 
beft Compoft for it,ibid. Ex- 
periments on, ibid. 

Somers, John Lord, his great 
Character, 563. 

Spa, and its mineral Springs, de- 
feribed, 573. 

Sphere, Barbaric, what, 517. 

Srixit of Wine, how to com 
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bine with the vitriolic acid, 463, 

Squareé Root, in Numbers, De- 
monftration of the Rule for ex- 
tracting it, 5 

Srv py, and fludiousOccupations, 
not upwholfome, 391. The 
contrary Doétrine maintained, 
ibid. 

Swirt, his Hiftory of the four 
laft Years of Q. Anne, con- 
demned, 564. 


T 
Ta.ents, the Folly of diffipat- 
»ing them on various Subjects, 
594- 

Taytor, Dr. his Experiment 
on the Attraction betwixtWood 
and Water, 633. 

Tinpat, remarkable Story con- 
cerning his Tranflation of the 
N. Teitament, 393. 

Titans, or Gods, tempor 
Sovereigns, §15. 

Titan Language, the Vehicle of 
the firft knowlege, which dawn- 
ed in Europe, 516. 

TonstaL, Bifhop, Story of, 
393- 

Trinity defined, 117, 


V 
Uncraterut Gueft, Story of, 
79: 
VEGETATION, curious Remarks 
on, 632. 

Vesuvius defcribed, 196. The 
Caufes of its Eruptions, 197. 
Viner, his Inftitution for the 

Study of Law, 486. 


Ww 
Wa pote, Sir Robert, praifed, 
566. Cenfured as an Enemy 
to his Country, ibid. 

—, Hon. Horatio, his 
Writings commended, 569. 
Wuitworth, Lord, his feveral 

Embaflies, 440. 
W114 the Norman, his Treat- 
ment of the Englith, 458. 
Wine 
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Wincuester, College at, its 
Foundation, &c. 58. 

Worcester, Marquis of, Anec- 
dotes of his Life, 559. His 
Book of Scantlings cenfured, ib. 

‘Worx-nouses, Propofal for their 
Lmprovement, 91, 

RITING, its Origin conjec- 
tured, 517. 

Wrxeuam, William of, his 
Birth and Education, 44. Made 
Clerk of all the King’s Works, 
45. Takes Holy Orders, and 
is made Reétor of Pulham, 46. 
Elected Bifhop of Winchefter, 
ib, Conftituted Chancellor of 
Eogland, 4g. | Vifits the Hof- 
pital of St. Crofs, 50—53. 
Affifted at Richard II's Coro- 


. Nation, 55. Exetutes his-Des 
fign for his two Colleges, . 56. 
His Death and Chatatter, 60. 


xX 
Xerxes, the Weaknefs of his 
Attempt to conquer Greece, 
104. 


ee 4 , 

ZEAL, in the Clergy, how hap- 
pily diverted under a moderate 
Government, 537. 

Zion, Mount, in Crifpin-ftreet, 
Spittal-fields, 217.. 

Zoximan, Monf..a great Collec- 
tor .of Books relating to Ruflia, 
440. + B tgs ; 
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